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PREFACE 

The Memoirs of Archbishop Temple^ by Seven 
Friends, has already passed through three impres- 
sions since its publication a year ago, and is still 
available. In order, however, to bring the Arch- 
bishop's Life^ at least in outline, before a wider circle 
of readers, it has been decided to issue, next 
autumn, the Editor's Supplement in a separate 
volume, with a short Introduction designed to 
make the whole a coniplete story. 

But it is also felt that the Rugby Memoir has a 
special interest of its own for many readers. To old 
Rugbeians of Temple's time, to those who are 
interested in the history of the great School, and to 
all who care for education, it has a value of its own. 
Moreover, it abounds in human interest, which is 
necessarily less prominent in the records of work at 
the Education Office, or of the administration of 
Dioceses. Dr. Temple was just over thirty-six 
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years old when he went to Rugby ; he was at the 
very height of all his powers of mind and body, A 
Headmastership is necessarily an episode in a man's 
life that is complete in itself; and in the case of a 
great Headmaster it is a well-defined epoch in the 
history of the school For these reasons it has been 
thought well to issue this Memoir separately. 
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CHAPTER I 

APPOINTMENT TO RUGBY 
Election — Condition of the school — Dr. Goulburn. 

On November 12, 1857, the Trustees of the Rugby 
Charity ordered that " the Reverend Frederick 
Temple, M.A., be and is hereby appointed 
Headmaster of Rugby School, in the room of 
the Reverend Dr. Goulburn, resigned." ^ 

The idea was no new one to Mr. Temple. As 
far back as the time when Mr. Tait was about to 
leave Rugby for the Deanery of Carlisle, it had been 
pressed upon Mr. Temple that he ought to stand 
for the Headmastership. In his speech in Convo- 
cation in February 1908,^ Archbishop Davidson 
stated that in 1849 Mr. Tait was asked by the 
Trustees to name to them the man who he thought 
ought to be his successor. On this he wrote to 
Mr. Temple, then at Kneller Hall, and told him his 
wish that he should succeed him. Mr. Temple 
wrote a long letter in reply, refusing at that time 
to stand ; there was no post on earth, he said, that, 

^ Extract from the minutes of the Trustees. The Trustees present 
were Lord Denbigh^ Lord Leigh^ Lord Aylesford^ Lord John Scott^ Sir 
H. St. J. Halford, Sir C. B. Adderley, and Mr. H. C. Wise ; of these 
only the late Lord Leigh and Sir C. B. Adderley (the late Lord Norton) 
survived Dr. Temple. 

2 Guardian, February 26, 1903, p. 276. Upper House of Convoca- 
tion. (The letter from which Archbishop Davidson quoted is now 
unfortunately lost, but I have the Archbishop's authority for stating 
that what was said by Mr. Temple in the letter was quite accurately 
stated by him in Convocation. — F. E. K.) 

1 B 
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as it seemed to him, he would so much like to fill, 
but for the present at least he was giving his life to 
the education of elementary school teachers, and 
therefore he asked that his name should not be 
put forward. 

As a result the election lay between Dr. 
Goulbum, afterwards Dean of Norwich, an 
Etonian, and Mr. Lake, afterwards Dean of 
Durham, a Rugbeian, and supported by the 
Amoldite tradition. The choice of the Trustees 
on that occasion fell on Dr. Goulbum. 

In 1857 another chance occurred of securing 
"the post on earth " that Mr. Temple would most 
Uke to fill ; again his friends pressed him to stand, 
and this time circumstances were different ; Kneller 
Hall had been closed in December 1855, and the 
tie that bound him to a duty from which " most 
persons at the time were disposed to dissuade 
him " ^ had been dissolved. Dr. Tait,* now Bishop 
of London, renewed his pressure : — 

I have no hesitation (he wrote to the Trustees) in 
saying that I am acquainted with no man in England so fit 
for it as he. 

But the most striking feature of the testimony 
which his friends gave of his fitness for the post 
was the constantly recurring prophecy that, by 
similarity of character, he would do for Rugby the 
work of another Arnold. 

The appointment of Mr. Temple (writes Mr. Lingen) 
would mark an epoch in the public education of this country 
not less notable than that which followed the appointment 
of Dr. Arnold. 

^ Testimonials ; Mr. R. R. W. lingen, then Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education^ the late Lord Lingen^ the 
first representative of the Rughy masters on the reformed Ooveming 
Body under the Act of 1868. 

^ Testimonials ; Dr. A. C. Tait^ then Bishop of London^ afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Stanley, the biographer of Arnold, Arthur 
Clough, the Rugby poet and close college friend 
of Mr. Temple, and Matthew Arnold, representmg 
the former time, and J. C. Shairp^ and Charles 
Arnold,^ representing the existing staff of masters, 
join in chorus : — 

In the most important qualities of a schoolmaster (writes 
Dr. Arnold's son), in the union of piety, energy, and cheerful- 
ness, in the faculty of governing the young, m the power of 
commanding at once the respect and the affection of those 
under his diarge, Mr. Temple, more than any other man 
whom I have ever known, resembles, to the best of my 
observation and judgment, my late father.^ 

The future Headmaster might well have taken 
heart from these testimonials, but, with character- 
istic self-control, he never even read them.* For 
Rugby, therefore, he stood, and to Rugby he came. 

The Rugby of the 'fifties was in the trough of 
the wave ; it still had behind it the impetus of a 
great past, which carried it on despite a certain 
want of harmony between the existing regime and 
the days of Arnold and Tait In Dr. Goulbum it 
had for its chief a master, as his biographer says,*^ 
^*free from the liberalising associations of recent 
Rugby," and, despite the inherent goodness of the 
man, the popularity of the school, as judged by 
the pressure of boys entering, had diminished. 

^ J. C. Shairp^ master, 1846-57 ; at this time Sbairp had already 
gone to St. Andrews to take up his professorship there^ but he writc» 
to Temple (November 16, 1857): ^^You know I am still a Rugby 
master^ and have till Christmas to decide whether I stay here or 
return. If I see my way here I don't think I shall return^ though I 
much reffret not to have a year or more of work with you. How 
I should have hailed your advent a year or two earlier." 

2 C. T. Arnold, master, 1841-78. 

' Testimonials ; Mr. Matthew Arnold, then Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. 

^ Miss Temple, in 1867, while showing the original testimonials to a 
guest at the Schoolhouse, told her that Dr. Temple had never seen 
them. 

^ Rev. B. Compton's Memoir of Dean Goulbum, p. 37. 
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Under the older headmasters, Ingles and Wooll, 
the school had several tunes approached 400 ; 
Arnold had kept the school down by limiting the 
number of boys not on the foundation ; under Tait 
the restriction had been removed, and the numbers 
had become Uttle short of 500, but by 1856 they 
had fallen again to about 800. 

It is always difficult to account for the ebb and 
flow of a school. The morale of the school was 
still sound; the masters remarkable for teaching 
power; the list of honours can bear comparison 
with flJmost any epoch; and yet the school had 
gone down. 

Often in later days in private talk, and notably 
on one public occasion at Rugby, Dr. Temple bore 
testimony to the impress of his own personal 
character which his predecessor had left on the 
school : — 

I remember well (Archbishop Temple said),^ when unveil- 
ing in Rugby Chapel a memorial window to Dr. Goulbum, 
how deeply I was struck, after I had been here a very short 
time, with the deep religious impression that he (Dr. Goul- 
bum) had made upon the whole school, and especially on the 
Sixth Form. . . . When he went away there were not a few 
who loved him well; and since that time not a few have 
learnt to look back upon the teaching that he gave them 
with deep gratitude that so true and really heavenly minded 
a man should have once taken such a part in influencing 
their lives. 

In this recognition of Dr, Goulbum's personal 
character, all who knew Rugby in the 'fifties will fully 
join ; but undoubtedly the school in general felt the 
want of a stronger hand in discipline, and of a more 
reforming spirit in organisation, while the Sixth 
Form turned to the more trenchant teachers among 
the assistant masters for the intellectual stimulus 
which they failed to get from the Headmaster^ 

1 October 1, 1898. 
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Thus then, while the Headmaster's influence was 
centred in the chapel, the power of the tutor-rooms 
had over-asserted itself. T. S. Evans, the dear old 
** Tom " of many a Rugby story, and E. W. Benson,^ 
marvellous in his attraction to the elder boys, were 
the Headmaster's lieutenants in the classical teach- 
ing of the Sixth ; while the housemasters, such as 
G. G. Bradley, Charles Evans, and Robert Mayor,* 
were, as it were, barons under a mediaeval king; 
the housemaster had grown to be an imperium in 
imperio. 

Radical reform in financial matters was greatly 
required ; the existing scale of salaries had grown 
up without regard to a fair distribution of income 
among the older and the younger men. The school 
buildings were adapted to classical teaching only, 
and there were no special rooms for teachers of other 
subjects, although Rugby had been one of the first 
public schools to introduce subjects other than pure 
classics. 

The curriculum required reorganisation ; it was 
still possible for a boy to get through three years 
at the school without a single lesson in French or 
in science.* 

At the time of coming to Rugby to take up 
this great work, Frederick Temple was in the 
prime of life; he completed his thirty-sixth year 
nine days after his appointment to Rugby. No 
wonder that the widow of Dr. WooU, the last 
Headmaster but three, expressed her disappoint- 
ment, when he called upon her, at not seeing a 
more elderly man. How were the mighty fallen, 
from the bewigged if less sturdy figure of the 
Headmaster of her remembrance 1 To Rugby Mr. 

1 T. S. Evans, master, 1847-62 ; E. W. Benson, 1852-58. 

> 6. 6. Bradley, 1846-58 ; C. Evans, 1848-62 ; R. B. Mayor, 
1845-63. 

^ I speak from my own experience. French was not taught above 
the Middle School^ and no boy could learn German as well as science. 
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Temple brought with him his widowed mother. 
The beauty of the relationship that existed between 
mother and son taught a lasting lesson to all that 
had the good fortune to enter the inner circle 
of the Schoolhouse. With her, too, there came 
Miss Jennetta Octavia Temple, the youngest of his 
sisters, his senior by two years, who, throughout his 
mastership, managed the household, and exercised 
over those who came in contact with her at the 
Schoolhouse an influence differing in kind from 
that of her brother, but sensibly affecting the 
welfare of the school. 



CHAPTER II 

HEADMASTER AND BOYS 

Reminiscences by Mr. H. Lee Warner, Mr. B. E. Hammond, 
the Rev. Arthur Butler — Dr. Temple's views as to the 
curriculum of a public school. 

Into such a- school, strongly mastered, and yet 
worked at great waste of power, confusedly and 
unequally financed, and yet with great possibilities, 
and with all the depression of falling numbers and 
the financial loss caused by emptying boarding- 
houses, came the new Headmaster. 

Since Rugby had trembled, as tradition still has 
it, at the advent of a young man of the name of 
Arnold who was to " change the face of education 
all through the public schools of England," ^ there 
had been no such fluttering of the dovecotes as 
preceded Mr. Temple's coming. His reception 
shall be given in the words of one of the Sixth- 
Form boys of the Schoolhouse ^ : — 

Two testimonies from very different quarters had some- 
what modified the distrust I felt of my future Headmaster 
in 1857, a distrust which arose from the fact that he was 
not Dr. Goulbum's choice, and from a vague rumour which 
trickled into the passages of the Schoolhouse that he was 
determined to level down Rugby to the position of less- 
known grammar schools. The first of these testimonies 

1 Stanley's Life ofDr, Arnold, p. 42 (7th ed.). 
> Henry Lee Warner : boy^ 1854-60 ; master^ 1864-85. 

7 
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was given by Canon Stanley, as he then was, of Canterbury, 
who, on my announcing to him, with full assurance of 
sympathy, that Rugby was going to lose Dr. Goulbum, had 
replied at once — " Then now you will have the best Head- 
master in England, Mr. Temple of Balliol.'" This was 
confirmed in the course of my going home for the holidays, 
when I met a pupil-teacher n*om the National School at 
Walsingham, who accosted me with the statement that I 
was going to have as my Headmaster his old Principal at 
Kneller Hall.i 

I had seen Mr. Temple between these two occasions, 
having paid a visit to Dr. Goulburn's study with that object 
decently veiled, and had intercepted the outgoing and in- 
coming Headmasters at the foot of the Schoolhouse stairs. 
The one, dignified, sweet-voiced, cassocked, almost pompous ; 
the other with a wide shirt-front, a rasping voice, and an 
elastic spring as he bounded up the stairs ; what a contrast ! 
a contrast almost altogether unfavourable to my young 
mind. Yet this latter was .destined in a few weeks to take 
possession of my heart as of so many others, and to hold it 
with an ever deeper awe and reverence for the rest of our 
two lives. 

But that did not come at once. On the first night of the 
new term, as we were gathered for evening prayers at the 
Schoolhouse, some sixty of us sitting, as the custom then 
was, on the tables, with our feet on the forms, while the 
Sixth called us over, there entered, carr3dng his own candle- 
stick, instead of being preceded by a butler to bow reveren- 
tially as his master passed into the hall, our new Doctor-to-be ; 
and, with one look of surprise at the attitude of his future 
pupils, instantly calmed as he saw the grave look of the 
Sixth awaiting him at high table, began prayers at once. 
Prayers over, we stood up to wait for our housemaster to 
pass out first, which he aid, only saying, simply : " I hope 
we shall soon come to know one another well. Good-night.'* 
This was oiu* first introduction. 

We soon found that we had to do with a strong and 
humorous man, absolutely fair and simple in method, as 
penetrating as truth itself in his judgments ; and, though it 
was remarked playfully that his alpaca gown would be the 
better if it caught less often in the coal-barrow as he hurried 

^ An anecdote from this conversation is given by Mr. Roby in The 
Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, vol. i. p. 101, note 2. — Ed. 
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into school, we felt his natural dignity, and the era of hero- 
worship soon set in. Rumour there was, too, of his having 
told the new boys who arrived at the House on that first 
night, that he " could run a hundred yards, climb a tree, or 
jump a brook with any of them " ; and the first idea, that 
oiu* new Headmaster was bragging, was soon dispelled by 
the report that he had climbed many of the elms in the 
Close after locking up. 

The rumour to which Mr. Lee Warner alludes 
was by no means a false one. In after-years Dr. 
Temple would tell the story of how he had been 
struck, on his arrival, at the temptation which the 
old elms in the Close offered to any one fond of 
climbing, and the danger which the manifest 
insecurity of some of them threatened to the boy 
who succumbed to the temptation. So before 
issuing an edict on the matter, he went out under 
cover of the gloaming, and climbed every tree 
in succession. A further illustration of Dr. 
Temple's climbing propensities is given in the 
Life of Archbishop Benson,^ where Mr. Penny, of 
Wellington College, is quoted as writing : — 

Benson was very fond of taking his guests to see it (a 
magnificent beech-tree at Wellington College) and took an 
early opportimity of showing it to Temple. Temple admired 
it very much, and, after looking at it for some time close at 
hand and at a distance, cried out to Benson, ^^ I can'*t resist 
the temptation — look out ! '^ and before Benson could turn 
round. Temple had made a rush and a leap, and was scrambling 
up the bole of the tree. In a few seconds Temple had 
succeeded in reaching the first stage whence the magnificent 
limbs diverge in all directions, and was grinning with delight 
at his success. 

No doubt the great physical strength which 
their master was known to have at command was 
to his boys one of the first sources of attraction. 
They looked with wonder at the stride of a man 

^ The Life of Edward White Beiwan, vol. i. p. 185. 
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who could walk eighteen miles in three hours. 
There was nothing about him of the modem 
athlete : it was merely that it came naturally to 
him to be strong in body as he was in mind^ and 
the cricket or football player felt himself in the 
presence of one who knew all about the athlete's 
craft, and could hold his own with him there as 
in other things. To resume Mr. Lee Warner's 
recollections : — 

It is hard, at this distance of time, to describe what he 
was as a teacher or form-master. He took the whole Sixth 
Form together for many lessons, where now it is divided under 
two or three masters; and he often seemed indifferent to 
practices the ordinary master would not tolerate, or to 
Ignorance of lessons which should have been prepared. I 
remember on one occasion the blade of a knife, with which I 
was rounding an R on my little table, flying on to his book 
as he sat not far ofl^, and his merely remarking, " That will 
keep you attentive now.** But I felt the look of his keen eyes 
as he said it. Often, too, he would put on a boy to translate 
a passage which he had obviously not preparea, and would 
be content with exposing him to the humiliation of revealing 
his ignorance, and Keeping the whole form waiting a quarter 
of an hour for release to breakfast. If the culprit was an 
athlete, he would illustrate his failure by some well- 
remembered mistake some days before in the cricket or 
football field. His own translations were even, if not 
brilliant. 

Probably the best effect of his teaching was the impression 
he created of the general character of an author^s meaning 
and style, and of the possibility of mastering it. But the 
analyses of chapters and books which he made in our 
presence were the most masterly and illuminating weapons 
he used for oiu* instruction. Whether it was Lucretius or 
Thucydides, Guizot or de Tocqueville, Plato or St. Paul, it 
was marvellous how it all fell into shape in our minds ; and, 
in the same way, if he was looking over an essay, e^, on the 
advantages of Narrow-mindedness or the Possible Results of 
HannibaPs Victory, he would sum up with encouraging 
lucidity. It was curious that a man, who himself haa 
learned Euclid from his mother, who never professed to 
understand it, was never weary of insisting on the danger of 
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teaching boys too much at a time. "All your questions are 
too hard,'' he would say to his young masters. " Why do 
you frighten your boys so?'' he once said in their very 
presence to a new arrival who prided himself on his powers 
of discipline. His method of teaching was to create an 
impression of ease in the task, whilst carefully disentangling 
all the difficulties. Perhaps the atmosphere of serenity and 
cheerfulness in which we did our work gave Rugby boys that 
excess of confidence which has sometimes been urged against 
them. But it made the passage from lessons to leisure less 
obvious, and encouraged us to listen to our Doctor's 
instruction as willingly in the Close or the drawing-room, 
where he was backed by the intelligence of Miss Temple, as 
in the library.i And what did he not make interesting to 
us .J* Whether he was discussing the claims of the House 
of York as against Dr. Kennedy, who was a "strong 
Lancastrian"; or the findings of the Public School Com- 
mission with W. E. Forster or Theodore Walrond ; or game 
laws ; or University tests; or the causes of the American Civil 
War; or relating his experiences at Balliol under Dr. 
Jenkjois ; or an account of his walk from Oxford to Rugby, 
where Dr. Arnold's butler had almost dismissed him as a 
tramp, had it not been for Arthur Stanley's interference, — ^he 
took pains to amuse his youthful guests, and threw a halo 
of impartiality around every question he dealt with. His 
hearers stood on the threshold of life, and were made to feel 
that that life was worth living. 

The three things that I associate most in my mind with 
those days of our great Headmaster are his cheerfulness, his 
thoroughness, and his impartiality. I used occasionally to 
take walks with him, and I would sometimes ask a question 
which produced a long silence. How I dreaded those 
silences! They set me to wonder whether I had asked a 
wrong question, or asked it wrongly; when, suddenly, he 
would begin to answer, having arranged his thoughts, and 
having also secured that mine were in order. Questions on 
religious subjects he would often answer by a quotation, 
notably from Clough's poems, among which he was specially 
fond of the lines — 

It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish. Truth is so : 

^ The old library was then the Sixth Form school. 
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That, howsoe'er I stray and range, 
Whatever I do. Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip. Thou dost not fall.^ 

Or, as he would sum it up, ^' I am sure that as lon^ as you can 
get along with broad, simple truths, you are qmte right to 
keep to them.** At other times he would break off into talk 
on farming, butter-making, and his boyish experiences on the 
furrows, though he very seldom talked of himself. 

It was marvellous how he found time to do other things 
besides his school work. The mother who was too poor to 
hire a nurse to lift her sick son will testify how he came day 
after day, as soon as he discovered her need, to the Bilton 
Road, after his third lesson with the Sixth, to do it for her. 
The Rugby cobbler who believed in total abstinence found 
an Oxford First -Class man who allowed him, after some 
years of argument, to convince him that it was his duty to 
abstain also. The working-man who wished to start a Leind 
Society found a ready welcome and a ready-made sketch of 
rules in the Doctor^s study. The Local Board that thought 
they understood water-supply, being practical men, found 
that an ounce of theoiy might be well mixed with pounds 
of experience. The Liberal candidate felt himself reproved 
in the presence of a man who made a party nobler whilst he 
repudiated its methods. 

It all seemed so easy in those days. He took everything 
in his stride, as he had done his eighteen Welsh miles in 
three hours before breakfast. It is only as time has gone on 
and his pupils have met the insincerity, the hurry, and the 
ineffectiveness of the world, that they have realised what it 
was early in life to come across a strenuous, unprofessing, 
steady worker, who took his work as a matter of course, 
because he was rooted on a rock of self-repression and con- 
viction. But to leave Rugby was not to lose him; the 
laborious fidelity with which he kept up with his old pupils 
by correspondence at Rugby itself, and afterwards, when he 
had exchanged Rugby for his bishoprics or archbishopric, is 
attested by the literary stores of many an old Rugbeian. 

^ Clough*8 Poems, p. 76. The tie between Temple and Clough was 
close : to the end of his life Temple used a pocket Virgil that hf^ been 
Clougb*s, and at the end of which was written, in the poet's own hand, 
two stanzas of his earliest poem, ^' Come back again, my olden heart," 
with some variations from the received text. 
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Let us turn back from recollections which have 
carried us on somewhat beyond the early days of 
the headmastership. 

The following account of the teaching is by H. 
G. Hart,^ afterwards Headmaster of Sedbergh : — 

For two years and a half I had the privilege of being in 
the Sixth Form at Rugby under Dr. Temple, and of seeing 
and hearing him day by aay as he taught us classics, divinity, 
history, geography, or mathematics. Of what that privilege 
was some of us at le£tst had a dim consciousness at tne time ; 
few probably had more than that. But forty years, while 
they have dulled the recollection of many details, which I 
would gladly recall for the purposes of this sketch, have only 
cleared my perceptions of his greatness as a man, to which 
so much of his greatness as a teacher was due. 

It was generally believed, and I have heard it asserted on 
what seemed to be good authority, that Dr. Temple, on 
being appointed to the headmastership of Rugby, imme- 
diately set himself the task of reading through all the 
classical authors that ever enter into a school curriculum. 
The statement will not seem improbable to those who have 
realised by constant intercourse with him his love of work, 
and his power of accomplishing it rapidly. Perhaps he did 
not quite realise himself how great that power was, or how 
small a share of it was possessed by some of us. At any 
rate, our classical lessons were long ; 120 lines of a Greek 
play,^ for instance, or several pages of Cicero or of Plato. 
He knew that minute points of scholarship were being 
attended to by many of our private tutors, and by the in- 
comparable scholar ® who had the bulk of the composition 
in his hands ; consequently, he doubtless felt safe in hurrying 
us forward at a speed that enabled us to gain that which is 
so often lost in classical work at school, namely, a general 
comprehension of a treatise or a play, though he might 
thereby be taxing the powei-s of the slower thinkers to the 

^ Henry George Hart, boy, 1858-62 ; afterwards Master at Harrow 
and Headmaster of Sedbergh. 

^ Another old Rugbeian adds : " It was a marvellous thing to hear 
him take the Choephoroe, just a simple text, without a note except a 
reference here and there in his beautiful writing, and translate it just 
as it stood, with a complete disregard of emendations.*' 

3 Iliomas Sanders Evans, master, 1847-62 ; afterwards Professor of 
Greek in Durham University. 
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utmost, or even causing them to drop out of the race for a 
time. Perhaps the lessons that left the deepest impression 
upon the Sixth Form were those in divinity and nistory. 
In these, as in the classical lessons, he carried his hearers 
along rapidly, and of necessity lefk behind the inattentive 
or the incompetent. But if a boy had even average ability 
and a real desii*e to learn, he had great opportimities. 
Everything in these lessons — or rather lectures, for a ques- 
tion was seldom, if ever, put to the Form during them — was 
clearly and succinctly expressed, and might reasonably have 
been judged intelligible to every member of the Form. If, 
however, a boy, whether by his own fault or not, failed to 
keep up with the teacher, he might not get another chance 
of recovering what he had missed, for the pace was too great 
to allow of much repetition. 

On the whole, the Form attended well. Our reverence 
and love for the man were so great that we required no other 
stimulus to fix our minds on all that fell from his lips. And 
we had no other stimulus, for Dr. Temple never seemed 
consciously to aim at arousing our interest and engaging our 
attention. Other teachers might resort to vigilance or 
severity in order to ensure the latter ; to exciting tales or 
dramatic display to secure the former. He simply poured 
forth his thoughts in a mighty stream, which, while it might 
leave a few stranded on the shore, carried the main body of 
the Form with it. 

His lectures on the Old and New Testaments were simple, 
graphic, and suggestive; but deeply as he could stir our 
hearts in the pulpit, he seldom used the divinity lesson as 
an opportunity for a sermon. I feel sure that this was due 
to that chivalrous reluctance to excite our emotions which 
was so noticeable in him. In chapel, of course, it was other- 
wise. There he must needs utter the deepest thoughts that 
were in his heart; and he uttered them — often with the 
tears streaming down his face — in a manner that went 
straight to the hearts of his hearers. But school was not 
chapel, and there I believe that he refrained of set purpose, 
and sometimes probably not without effort, from giving full 
vent to his feelings. His aim in school, if I imderstand it 
rightly, was primarily to instruct us, and to appeal to our 
intelligence rather than to our emotions. 

In the history lessons he discarded the shorter text-books 
(which, however, were few in those days) in favoiu* of such 
works as Robertson's Charles the Fifths or Motley's Dtdch 
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Republic. In these, as in the classical work, our lessons were 
long, and we were asked few questions. Hence it depended 
on ourselves whether we read the text diligently or not. 
The lesson consisted of a masterly analysis, dictated by Dr. 
Temple slowly enough to be written down by those who were 
in earnest. We ought to have supplemented it by a careful 
re-perusal of the text in the light shed by the orderly 
arrangement of events and arguments provided by the 
analysis. But it must be confessed that few of us found 
time to make this use of our notebooks, at any rate, until 
the half-yearly examination was impending. Dr. Temple, 
however, was not satisfied with books of history pure and 
simple. During the years that I was in the Form I remember 
that we read much of Blackstone'*s Commentaries^ and of de 
Tocqueville's Democracy in America^ both of which, under 
his powerful handling, were charged full with interest for us, 
and undoubtedly widened our ideas and stimulated our 
intelligence. 

I was asked to write down my recollections of Dr. Temple 
as a teacher, and I have attempted to accomplish the task ; 
but I find it impossible in his case to dissociate the teacher 
from the man. It was because he was so great a man that 
he exercised such power as a teacher. Forty years ago 
Robert Browning was only just becoming known, and none 
of us, perhaps, had seen his poems. But few in the Sixth 
Form, I venture to think, when first they read the lines — 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him. 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! ^ — 

could have failed to see in them, drawn with startling 
fidelity, the image of another Leader, who will never be lost 
to those whom he once led. 

Probably it was his masterly power of analysing 
a difficult author that made the deepest impression 
on the Sixth. Mr. B. E. Hammond^ writes as 
follows : — 

1 Browning's IyWc«, "The Lost Leader." 

2 Boy, 1856-61 ; afterwards Historical Lecturer at Trinity College 
Cambridge. 
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You ask me how Temple impressed me in his work as a 
teacher. I think he was the greatest teacher I ever knew 
among living men. He taught us methods of teaching our- 
selves. Every teacher worthy of the name makes his pupils 
desire to teach themselves : Temple showed his pupils how 
to do it. He used to analyse every didactic or historical 
work that we read in Form, whether it was Plato^s PhUebus^ 
or Cicero^s Tusculan Questions^ or Hallam^s Constittdional 
History y or Thucydides, or Herodotus, or livy; and boys 
could learn how to analyse any other work. The subjects 
that he set for essays sometimes related to extremely difficult 
questions : as " Nihil est in intellectu nisi quod prius fuit in 
sensu"*^; or "The unity of a science lies in the idea from 
which it starts, the unity of an art in the object at which it 
aims ^ (he set these two while I was in his Form). In com- 
menting on my essays weekly, he was admirable in exposing 
any inconsequence in thought, or wobbling in the meaning 
of words. 

This power of analysing an author lay at the 
base of his classical as well as of his other teaching. 
In teaching Latin prose there was the same manly 
grip ; lie brushed aside what was unimportant in 
the passage to be translated, and went straight to 
the heart of the sense, putting it in the fewest 
possible words. 

His teaching of history left a deep impression on 
his boys, not only from the clearness of his know- 
ledge and the analysis of facts, but from the broad 
view which he took of the world's progress, and his 
recognition of that which was truly great. 

So, too, his lessons on the Bible were an epoch in 
the education of the Sixth ; they were not made, as 
Mr. Hart has told us, to take the place of his chapel 
teaching, but they were a revelation of what the 
Bible really was, and gave to the study of the Old 
and New Testaments a new reverence and a new 
hope. 

Still, amid all this appreciation there is a con- 
sensus of agreement among those who knew his 
teaching well, that Dr. Temple had not the qualities 
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of an ideal classical teacher. This goes some way 
to justify the criticisms that were current at the 
time at the Universities as to Temple's rough-and- 
ready scholars. "If," to quote Dr. Jex Blake,^ 
"Arnold had not Temple's positive shrewdness. 
Temple had not Arnold's consummate literary taste 
and skill." Nevertheless, from the evidence of his 
pupils, it would appear that insight was as much 
his characteristic as shrewdness. 

So, too, Mr. Arthur Butler,* who, as house-tutor, 
was in close contact with the Schoolhouse Sixth 
in the early days of his headmastership, writes with 
some qualification : — 

Possibly he never became a really great teacher in the 
highest sense. His moral force was more remarkable than 
his literary or scholastic enthusiasm. He was more of the 
statesman and ruler dealing with things present, than the 
man of imagination transporting his hearers into times long 
passed away. He was most effective in divinity and history 
lessons: I remember how the Sixth felt the power and 
stirring influence of his lectures on St. John ; and 1 remember 
also how he spoke of Thucydides' history of the Syracusan 
expedition, as "bringing a lump into one^s throat; you 
could hardly get through it.*" 

So, again. Archdeacon E. G. Sandford, in his 
address on Dr. Temple to the present generation 
of Rugby boys, admits ^ : — 

Perhaps there were some limitations here : he had not, I 
think, the stimulating power of Bradley as a classical teacher ; 
nor Benson's delicacy of intellectual touch; nor did he 
inspire on the literary side ; but his broad, human treatment 
of intellectual subjects was a death-blow to pedantry, and it 
held out a hope of mental salvation even to the dull. More- 
over, it broadened the intellectual interest and outlook of 

1 Sermon in Wells Cathedral^ Christmas Day^ 1902. 

2 Arthur Gray Butler, hoy, 1844-50 ; master, 1858-62 ; afterwards 
Headmaster of Haileyhury. 

3 Address on Dr. Temple in New Boys' School^ Rughy, by E. G. 
Sandford^ Archdeacon of Exeter, 1903, p. 9. 

C 
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the pupil in many ways. There is many a man now living 
who first learnt from Temple an interest in politics on their 
wider side; a sjrmpathy with social problems, or rather, 
shall I say, sympathy with the conditions of the lives of poor 
people ; who first learnt from him to be keen for progress 
and yet to reverence continuity in national life ; first learnt 
from him to love history, but to search it rather for 
principles than precedents ; first learnt from him resolutely 
to look at both sides of a question before making up the 
mind, and with equal resolution to stand to the conviction 
when the judgment was formed ; from him we learnt to keep 
the judgment it may be in lifelong suspense on doubtful 
points, while all the time holding to and walking by the 
light that was given; to be in bondage to no party 
allegiance ; and to reverence conscience as the voice of Grod. 

And if in his teaching Dr. Temple realised aU 
this, he reached his own ideal : scholar, mathe- 
matician, and keen student of science as he was, he 
yet felt that the object of the highest teaching was 
to teach not about words or things, but about men. 
He could teach the highest mathematical set of 
the Sixth how to get out geometrical problems in a 
way that few specialists could have done ; but yet 
he realised the limitations of mathematical teach- 
ing. He could recognise that "the perfect and 
peculiar beauty of the classical literature will always 
put it at head of all other," and yet he would not 
let a classical lesson degenerate into a mere discus- 
sion of grammatical hair-spUtting. What he set 
before himself as the object of his classical lessons 
at this time is clearly set forth in one of his answers 
to the Royal Commissioners in 1861 ^ : — 

It is an accident, but I think a most fortunate accident, 
that in England the study thus chosen to take the lead in 
our highest education has been that of the classics. 

I should not be prepared to maintain that the only 
possible system of education for all results in this country is 
one based on the classics. But I assume that the schools 

^ Public Schools Commission, 1884^ vol. ii. ; Answers, p. 311. 
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commonly called the public schools are to aim at the highest 
kind of education ; and to give that education, I think the 
classics decidedly the best instrument. When we have to 
choose between literature, mathematics, and physical science, 
the plea advanced on behalf of the two latter is utility. 
They supply a pian with tools for futiu^ work. Man^s chief 
business, it is said, is to subdue nature to his purposes, and 
these two studies show him how. Those who use this plea 
seem to forget that the world in which we live consists^ 
quite as much of the men and women on its surface as of the 
earth and its constituent materials. If any man were to 
analyse his own life, he would find that he had far more to 
do with his fellow-men than with anything else. And if, 
therefore, we are to choose a study which shall pre-eminently 
fit a man for life, it will be that which shall best enable him 
to enter into the thoughts, the feelings, the motives of his 
fellows. 

The real defect of mathematics and physical science as 
instruments of education is that they have not any tendency 
to humanise. Such studies do not make a man more human, 
but simply more intelligent. Physical science, besides giving 
knowledge, cultivates to some degree the love of order and 
beauty. Mathematics give a very admirable discipline in 
precision of thought. But neither of them can touch the 
strictly human part of our nature. The fact is that all 
education really comes from intercourse with other minds. 
The desire to supply bodily needs and to get bodily comforts 
would prompt even a solitary human being (if he lived long 
enough) to acquire some rude knowledge of nature. But 
this would not make him more of a man. That which 
supplies the perpetual spur to the whole human race to 
continue incessantly adding to our stores of knowledge, 
that which refines and elevates and does not educate merely 
the moral, nor merely the intellectual faculties, but the 
whole man, is our communion with each other; and the 
highest study is that which most promotes this communion 
by enlarging its sphere, by correcting' and purif3dng its 
influences, by giving perfect and pure models of what 
ordinary experience can, for the most part, only show in 
adulterated and imperfect forms. ... So far as the study 
selected can influence the result (and it would be absurd to 
deny that its influence must be great), that study will do 
so most which most familiarises a boy^s mind with noble 
thoughts, with beautiful images, with the deeds and the 
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words which great men have done and said, and all others 
have admired and loved. 

This was the ideal Mr. Temple set before 
himself as a teacher at Rugby. The words were 
weighty then, and they are weighty now. It may 
be well that they be considered before reasons 
of utility and economy have ousted the study 
of classics from every grammar school in the 
country. 



CHAPTER III 

DR, TEMPLE AND THE MASTERS 

Recollections of the Rev. Arthur Butler, Dr. J ex Blake, Mr, 
E. A. Scott, Canon J. M. Wilson — Masters' Meetings. 

From the impression Mr. Temple made on the 
boys, let us turn to that which he made upon his 
colleagues. Some vacancies occurring in the older 
staff, with the rapid rise in numfcrs, brought 
several new masters in the early years. Among 
the first appointments were two old Rugbeians, 
T. W. Jex Blake, who in his turn became Head- 
master of Rugby ; and A. G. Butler, who left in a 
few years to start Haileybury ; J. M. Wilson, the 
Senior Wrangler of 1859, to whom fell, among other 
services to Rugby, the first reorganisation of 
science work in the new laboratory ; and J. W. J. 
Vecqueray, the foreigner whom generations of 
boys recognised as more than an average English- 
man, — excellent choices, and showing that the new 
master could pick his men well.^ 

Some of these shall tell the tale of his earlier 
years at Rugby; and first should be taken the 
recollections of Arthur Butler, written down as far 
back as 1888, at the suggestion of Miss Temple, 

1 T. W. Jex Blake, now Dean of Wells, master, 1858-68 ; A. G. 
Butler, afterwards Headmaster of Haileybury, master, 1858-62 ; J. M. 
Wilson, now Canon of Worcester, master, 1859-79 ; J. W. J. Vecqueray, 
master, 1859-1901. 

21 
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with a view to such a memoir as the present ; and, 
though not absolutely a contemporary document^ 
yet put together before the vividness of memory 
had passed away : — 

I remember, as freshly as if it had happened yesterday, 
my first meeting with Dr. Temple in his stuay in the 
Schoolhouse at Rugby, and how at the first sight he took 
possession of me with his look of power, inteUigence, kind- 
ness, and good-humour. We conversed a little about the 
school and my new duties; and then he left me with the 
feeling on my part that under him every one must, and 
woulcC do his best. His way of training a new master was 
simple and effective. A few days after his arrival he would 
go and himself take a class in the master'^s presence, handling 
and teaching the Form in a manner which was full of 
instruction to a new-comer. Above all, I remember how 
he wakened up the dull and sluggish boys at the bottom, 
leaving them, in many cases, half-way up the Form, astonished 
at their own performance. Then, after about three-quarters 
of an hour, he would leave, and, with a sigh of relief, the 
sluggish boys began again to gravitate towards the bottom. 
This process was repeated once or twice more in the first 
month ; and then he would come in, unexpected as before, 
and let the master himself take the lesson, while he stood 
by. Then would probably follow, when the boys were gone, 
a few questions, remarks, and suggestions from him; and 
the new master felt well started, both as to knowledge of 
the standard expected from his Form, and the way to teach 
and manage it. Much, of course, remained to learn for 
many a month and year; but the lines were drawn, and 
B, feeling of friendly confidence established between the 
assistant and the headmaster. 

In my case the occasion of this last visit is deeply 
engraven on my memory. It was a very hot dav, and I had 
taken off my master's gown, fault No. 1, which he humor- 
ously noticed with an observant smile. Secondly, we had 
come suddenly on a description of a bridge in Cseseur, a 
passage full of technical terms difficult even for an advanced 
scholar. I had not prepared it, and boys and master alike 
floundered not a little. He said not a word. Suddenly, 
turning to him in despair, I remarked, " It is very difficult." 
"Yes," he said, with a merry smile, "it seems so." This 
was too much. I returned to my task with a savage energy. 
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and finally landed the Form, myself, and Csesar^s army 
safely across the river. 

During the five years that I served under Dr. Temple, I 
never remember a time when the confidence and enthusiasm 
of the masters for their chief slackened for a moment. He 
was a great administrator. All the various parts of a 
complicated system were made by him to work easily and 
comfortably, without hitch or hindrance, so as to give the 
idea of an intelligent and self-working machine, But he 
was the active centre of it ; and, in teaching us our several 
parts in the new system, he combined the mastery of detail, 
common to all successful administration, with a cheery vigour 
and sympathetic treatment of difiiculties which delighted 
and inspired every one who came about him. 

Every one indeed who went to his study was certain of a 
hearty welcome ; and so constant was the stream of visitors 
that we wondered how he got through his work. But his 
power of work was enormous. I have seen him during an 
examination, after sitting up through a whole night, and 
working for eighteen consecutive hours, as bright and 
cheerful at the end of it as if he had done nothing. He just 
passed his hand over his face with a rapid movement, as if 
rubbing away something, and then turned to you with the 
usual smile of kindly greeting. This constant and unfailing 
cheeriness in the midst of work, and under great pressure, 
was his special characteristic. It was partly natural, partly 
a matter of duty with him. I have heard him preach about 
iL '^ A true Christian should be a happy man, and he should 
show his happiness in his face.^ This was his teaching, and 
his example illustrated it. The only thing he ever seemed 
to wince imder was the attempt to rediscuss some past 
decision. After fiiU debate in a Masters^ Meeting, he put 
a matter aside. It worried him to reconsider it. Tinkering 
was for old measures, not for new. So I remember, when I 
was going to Haileybury as Headmaster, how he spoke to me 
most feelingly, and most weightily, on this subject. " Not 
to look on, not to look back, to do your best, your very best, 
each day as it comes, and leave nothing undone that the 
day will let you do, that was the wisest coiu-se. Past and 
future are alike in God's hands.^ So he said in words half 
(as it seemea) self-conscious, half- admonitory, and as he 
spoke the tears glistened on his cheek. I did not, I was not 
likely to, forget them. I should say that he had before 
been speaking of some of life'*s trials and disappointments, 
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in the way in which older men will sometimes speak to 
younger ; and so the fire was already kindled, the fountain 

Srepared to flow. And if his object was deeply to impress 
is nearer, he could not have adopted means more efiectual. 
It is needless to say how boys appreciated such a character 
as I have described. When he first came they did not quite 
understand that one who looked so jolly could be also firm. 
And I remember the head of the Eleven once pressing upon 
him with some insistence the request for a holiday, which 

had already been refused. " I think, , you did not notice 

that I had already said, JVo." There was no mistaking the 
tone of the last word, though the genial look here, as in so 
many cases often misunderstood, took away the sting. And 
the story got about, and the Headmaster was imderstood to 
be strong as well as kind.^ 

In all his dealings with boys he was simply admirable, 
ruling the school with a light but firm hand, very trustful, 
very patient, very good-tempered, very just ; and relpng on 
moral influences and force of character, rather than on punish- 
ment and severity. Punishment,indeed,thoughoftennecessary 
even in small matters, and inexorable as a last resource, came 
to be regarded by most of us almost as a confession of 
weakness. " If we had properly impressed boys there would 
be no need to punish."" And so masters would sit in with 
lazy and dull boys, who had failed in their lessons, to hear 
them over again, shaming (it was to be hoped) the one and 
helping the other. Such a method of punishment soon 
discriminates between the dull and lazy, who are otherwise 
apt to be confounded. Moreover, in so doing, we were only 
imitating Dr. Temple. I have known him, when hardly 
pressed himself, still find time to hear a lazy boy his lesson, 
day after day, before going into school. He wished to 
try everything before punishing. Sometimes, possibly, he 
carried his reluctance to punish too far, at least at the 
beginning of his Rugby life ; but he succeeded to a remark- 
able extent in giving moral weight to punishment:^ and 

^ On another occasion^ a boy high up in the school^ presuming on a 
supposed slackening of the reins, was met with the remark, '' Conduct 
like that will alter the relation between us.'' The rebuke was sufficient. 

2 An incident recorded by Canon J. H. Crowfoot (boy, 1855-60), in 
a sermon preached in 1903 in Rugby chapel, illustrates this point : 
''I had just got," says Mr. Crowfoot, ^^ into the Sixth Form when Dr. 
Temple came to Rugby. Surely, seldom has there been a man so strong 
and simple, so tender and true. He always treated us as if we were in 
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also in making his own feelings of right and wrong generally 
pervade the school. 

Dr. Jex Blake, now Dean of Wells, has also 
written out for me the recollections of his master- 
ship, which cover a longer period than that of Mr. 
Butler.' 

Dr. Temple was appointed Headmaster of Rugby, 
November 1867, and on the day of his appointment 1 
reached England from Rome. Before Christmas, on the 
resignation of J. C. Shairp and of Berdmore Compton, I 
was offered and accepted the first vacancy on the Rugby 
staff. When Dr. Temple came to take up his work at 
Rugby, he administered, unconsciously, a triple shock to the 
local mind : walking up from the station — m a swallow-tail 
coat — carrying his own bag. But rapidly, through school 
and town alike, his vigour of mind and body, his contagious 
cheerfulness, his transparent genuineness, his passion for 
work, and his power of continuous work impressed every 
one. His religious fervour and preaching power were felt 
instantly in the school chapel; and very soon he held the 
school, masters and boys alike, in his hand. 

The youngest member of the staff except myself was 
Edward White Benson, anwia Candida^ whom I already 
knew well; and recognising much difference of type and 
training between the two men, each so noble and sincere, 
each destined to be Primate of all England, I was surprised 
to be told by the younger, " Temple's ideal of the Church of 
Christ appeals to me strongly ; it is truer than Arnold's : I 
accept it almost entirely.'' Very soon A. G. Butler joined 
the staff, and his admiration of Temple was as unbounded as 
my own. But some decision of the Headmaster — I cannot 
at all remember on what point, or on what kind of point — 
made us two jimiors agree, that if Temple had only oeen an 
assistant master at an English Public School for a little 
while. Temple would be a perfect Headmaster. Nothing 

all respects what we ought to be. One day one of us^ soon after he had 
come^ proved untrue to that trust. He began to talk to us about it ; 
but after a few words he put his head into his hands and broke down 
utterly in tears. No one who was present will ever forget what he 
then felt." 

^ See also a sermon by Dr. Jex Blake^ preached in Wells Cathedral 
on Christmas Day, 1902.* 
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more mutinous than that ever crossed our minds; and, 
working under Temple for nearly eleven years, it never 
occurred to me through those years that he was rough. 

When Temple had been Headmaster about a couple of 
years, a senior colleague at a Masters^ Meeting remarked on 
the popularity of the school ; and Temple said : '^ Ah, but 
some book by some one may check the popularity.^ I could 
not conceive what he meant; but very soon came out a 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews. The intense outbiurst 
of indignation among the religious world, near the close of 
the Christmas holidays, brought on a feverish attack which 
kept Temple to his bed for a day; but before the school 
met the Headmaster was himself entirely. A few weeks 
later a boy, who had just entered the Sixth Form, was 
exhorted from home not to be led astray from the true fieiith, 
and his reply was : ^^ Dear Mother — ^Temple^s all right ; but 
if he turns Mahometan, all the school will turn too.^ That 
boy lived long enough to show great strength of character, 
with marked capacity for ai&irs; rose to be Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and President of the Board of 
Agriculture; and died, full of promise, April S8, 1908: 
R. W. Hanbury. 

Early in his headmastership Mrs. Temple told me, with 
a glow of feeling, " No one taught Dr. Temple his Latin 
grammar ; but I heard him say his lesson — I aid not know 
Latin.^ Early also was the visit of the photographer from 
Leamington to take Mrs. Temple. '^I cannot take that 
lady,'' was his hasty exclamation ; " she will not stand still. 
Fetch her a chair.*" " No ; fetch me Freddy,'' was the firm 
reply ; and the Headmaster came at once to the spot, close 
to his study window and private door to the garaen, gave 
Mrs. Temple his arm, and looked fondly down upon her as 
she stood, steady now as a Cornish rock. The photograph, 
taken in '68 or '69, is perfect in execution as well as in 
motive ; and still is &esh and clear as at first.^ 

Early in the 'sixties the Public School Commission was 
appointed, and four of the Commissioners paid a visit to 
Rugby, never to be forgotten. The Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Lyttelton, Henry Halford Vaughan (Professor of 
Modem History at Oxford), and W. H. Thompson, then 
Fellow and afterwards Master of Trinity, spent three or four 
days at Rugby, in 1862 probably. Trfiey took great pains 

^ See Frontispiece. 
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to understand our complicated system, and looked upon our 
labours in a very friendly spirit, treating us with great 
considerateness and care. At dinner at the Schoolhouse I 
was placed next to W. H. Thompson, whose epigrams were 
many, and none of them unkindly. The Report of the 
Commissioners must have been of great help to the Head- 
master in overcoming all kinds of opposition to necessary 
changes: cs- in facilitating an increase in the numbers 
and value of the ten scholarships already established by the 
masters ; in suggesting rearrangement of the distribution of 
the Revenue of the Foundation ; in preparing the way for 
that Lower School of Lawrence Sheriflfe which came into 
actual existence a dozen years later, in my own headmaster- 
ship ; and in beginning to provide additional school-rooms, 
especially for natural science, even before 1867, the Tercen- 
tenary year. 

The experience of the masters I have quoted 
was that of classical masters, who were teaching in 
a lower Form the same subjects that the Headmaster 
was teaching in the Sixth. Even to these, a large 
amount of liberty was allowed, each in his own 
class-room and with his own Forna. But to those 
who were working at other branches, and perhaps 
developing new studies, an absolutely free hand 
was given. Excellent mathematician as he was, 
he allowed his colleagues to try their own experi- 
ments — ^and yet there is not one of them who does 
not owe much to councils-of-war in the Head- 
master's study, on what was, in the 'sixties of the 
last century, as it is still in the early years of the 
new, the crux of the schoolmaster, the reform of 
geometrical teaching. 

His effect on his masters may be most aptly 
described by what Canon Scott Holland has written 
of his effect on the London clergy : for the man at 
Rugby was the same man as at Fulham. 

They (writes the Canon) discovered his full worth, 
and they became devoted to him. He worked like six 
horses ; he let everybody else work ; he believed in his men 
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— believed in them, indeed, to an extent which astonished 
and bewildered them.^ 

The introduction of English into Form work, 
the extension of the natural science work, the 
inclusion of geology and botany, the birth of the 
Natural History Society, the formation of the 
Rifle Corps, the beginning of an Observatory,^ all 
provided departments in which a master might 
have a free hand ; and, though his chief knew, 
sometimes without the master's being aware of it, 
all he was doing, yet he never felt his own ideas 
cramped or thwarted. How much Dr. Temple 
knew, we hardly realised at the time. I remember 
a few years ago telling the Archbishop of some- 
thing that occurred in my department at Rugby 
which I had not then reported to him. He 
attacked me vigorously for not having done so, 
and I defended the exercise of my discretion. But, 
after I had left the room, he burst into a laugh and 
said, " I knew it all the while." 

This freedom of action extended even to his 
boarding-house. Mr. E. A. Scott,® who became 
tutor of the Schoolhouse in 1862, writes to me : — 

I remember once his saying to me : " You know I have 
always given you entire freedom to manage the House as 
tutor/' This was wholly true. He never decided any point 
without giving entire opportunity to his tutor to say what 
he thought fit. 

On one of these occasions, when a question was 
being discussed with one of the Schoolhouse 
tutors as to what steps were to be taken about a 
boy, concerning whom no doubt seemed possible, 

* T?ie Commonwealth, February 1903, p. 34. 

* The beginning dates from Dr. Temple's time ; but it was not till 
after Dr. Temple left that Mr. J. M. Wilson founded the Temple 
Observatory to his memory, and presented the well-known 8J Alvan 
Clark Telescope, originally constructed for Dawes, the Astronomer. 

3 Edward Ashley Scott ; boy, 1842-48 ; master, 1869-95. 
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the discussion lasted long. The tutor pressed the 
overwhelming evidence ; the while Temple walked 
backwards and forwards in the study for half an 
hour, moved almost to tears, saying : " But I am not 
sure that it is just." It was by his love of justice, 
doubtless, that he won the hearts of the boys ; and it 
was this love of justice which led him to cherish, as 
the highest compliment ever paid to him, the boy's 
postscript to his letter to his father, unconsciously 
revealed to the Headmaster, " Of course Temple's 
a beast, but he's a just beast." 

This freedom, granted to all who worked with 
him, was extended to his sister. Miss Temple. 
With her lay a large share of the management of 
the large boarding-house, and to her, as to others, 
he gave liberty of action. 

Thus the indirect influence which Dr. Temple 
brought upon the school through his younger 
masters was as remarkable as the direct influence 
of his character on the boys themselves. Each, in 
carrying out independently his own work, yet felt 
in constant touch with his Head. In a course of 
letters written by a young master to his sister 
between 1861 and 1865, and re-read after forty 
years, the constant recurrence of the younger man 
to his chief — not only in school matters, but in 
matters of thought — is very striking. The weekly 
sermon is as recurring a matter of comment as it 
might be in a schoolboy's Sunday letter. Each 
new venture of work, and indeed in life, seems to 

be tested by his approval — " Temple thinks is 

a success as far as it has gone " ; " Temple thinks 
well of it." That is the standard of success. 

In effecting the changes that he made in the 
school Dr. Temple always took his assistant 
masters into his confidence, and usually succeeded 
in carrying them with hiuL Masters' Meetings 
were held in the Ubrary about once a month ; and. 
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though it was the fashion for the masters to 
grumble at the call upon their time, they were 
really greatly valued, and played an important 
part in these stirring times. 

We repeatedly discuss the working of the school among 
ourselves (says Dr. Temple), make changes as they seem 
needed, and are ready to make more to the best of our 
ability.^ 

Great freedom of discussion was allowed at 
these meetings. Every man's proposal, including 
those of the chairman, was freely and sometimes 
warmly criticised. Still, however much candid 
speaking was recognised, it was always understood 
that the decision lay with the Commander-in-Chief. 
On one notable occasion not one consentient voice 
had been raised in favour of a proposed change 
now long forgotten; but the meeting ended in a 
laconic "Well, we'll try it" — Solvuntur risu 
tabulae. 

At Masters' Meetings (writes E. A. Scott) there could 
be no opposition to the schemes he brought forward, because 
Dr. Temple had always made allowance for every objection. 
Attempts might be made to oppose, but they always melted 
away, because the opponent found that he had been met at 
every point. Once he gave a humorous turn to his conscious- 
ness of this by saying that at Masters' Meetings he often 
felt that he had put good gold into the melting furnace, 
'^ but again and again, as in the case of Aaron, there came 
out this calf 

Many a repartee is handed down in tradition 
from these days. Thus, during the preparation of 
the first lengthy report of the Headmaster to the 
Trustees, after the Commissioners' report had been 
published. Dr. Temple submitted his draft to the 
assembled masters. A sitting ensued far beyond 
the expected time, and at last the weakness of 

^ Public Schools Commission Report^ 1864^ toL ii. ; Answers^ p. 311. 
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the flesh induced a feeble brother to suggest 
the adjournment for refreshment "I've dined 
aheady," fell from the chair, and on we went with 
paragraph ten. 

Nor was each master confined to his own depart- 
ment At Masters' Meetings every man had an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion on any 
matter which affected the general interests of the 
school ; and, if the meeting did not give sufficient 
opportunity, a master was not discouraged from 
setting forth, with the utmost frankness. Ins opinion 
in a fly-leaf. For example, in 1869 Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, in making a sweeping, though perhaps a 
salutary, attack on the general outcome of the 
public school education given at Rugby, set forth 
in such a brochure exactly how his masters stood 
to him. Few headmasters would allow their col- 
leagues to write to them thus freely, and fewer 
would have it printed and circulated to the 
rest : — 

The present letter is founded on some remarks which I 
made to you at the end of last term, and which you then 
gave me leave to address to you, more at length, in this 
shape. I understood also that you shared my views to some 
extent. 

It is only in this way that an appeal can effectively be 
made by any of us to your own judgment, and the judgment 
of all our body ; for a Masters' Meeting is not the place for any 
of us to bring forward what requires leisurely reflection, and I 
have no time to go round and discuss it in detail with my 
colleagues. I must, therefore, crave their pardon if they are 
disposed to condemn me for forwardness. We are, in fact, a 
** council of suggestions,'' and nothing else. Your despotism 
is beneficent, but it is unlimited ; and I cannot but think it 
would be for the good of the school if we more frequently 
took the initiative as members of the school council, and 
considered ourselves less as mere operatives in particular 
departments. 

When the Time-table was reconstructed to 
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admit of more liberal treatment of non-classical 
subjects, the Headmaster challenged the masters 
to send him complete working time-tables. He 
himself produced three for choice, and Mr. Wilson 
one. Naturally Mr. Wilson aimed at getting good 
hours for mathematics, and Dr. Temple wrote a 
humorous rejoinder in verse, from which, if it be 
only as a sample of the friendly terms on which he 
was with his masters, a few lines may be quoted : — 

Mathematics will flourish^ and x y and z 
Will dethrone Greek and Latin and rule here instead. 
Ye Mathematicians^ so this is your plot : 
Catch a weazel asleep^ but asleep I am not. 

A Masters' Meeting followed, and a keen dis- 
cussion — which again the Headmaster described in 
verse. It would be wrong to perpetuate a passing 
jeu d^ esprit ; but two things appear from it — ^the 
keenness and the humour with which the battle of 
the subjects was fought, and the struggle that even 
under a liberal headmaster a non-classical subject 
had to make to get even — "three hours a week, 
just three hours a week." 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson that the 
younger masters learnt from their chief was to 
imitate that quality which more than all endeared 
him to the school — his love of justice. It was not 
only that the Amoldian tradition was insisted on 
that a boy's word should be taken,^ but even when 
there was what to a young master seemed over- 
whelming proof of some wrong-doing, — say docu- 
mentary evidence of school dishonesty, — ^he would 
stay his colleague's hand if the boy in question 
refused to admit the impeachment It was better, 
he would say, that many a wrong deed should shp 
through unpunished than that a single act of 
injustice should be done. He insisted, too, on the 

1 Stanley's Ufe of Arnold (7th ed.), p. 89. 
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fullest allowance for the possible stupidity which 
might have led to the result; no boy was to be 
punished because he had misunderstood. Here, 
again, we find another likeness to his great pre- 
decessor. Dr. Arnold had said that before a boy 
of inferior natural ability, who honestly cultivated 
what powers he had, he would stand hat in hand ; 
in like manner Dr. Temple ever impressed on us 
the duty of absolute justice to the less gifted of our 
Forms. The natural affinity which existed between 
the teacher and the cleverer boys of the Form would 
secure for them their full share of attention and 
sympathy. It was the duller brains that required 
the masters constant thought **Even to under- 
stand their difficulties," writes Mr. Arthur Sidgwick,^ 
in his admirable essay on Stimulus, " is a matter 
requiring the most acute and laborious and ex- 
perienced mind " ; and, when pressing the need of 
books written specially to suit their needs, the same 
writer adds : " In this most excellent movement I 
am proud to remember that the first great pioneer 
was Dr. Temple of Rugby." 

Thus, and in many other ways. Dr. Temple 
reached the boys through the men who were 
working under him; in the free hand which he 
gave them even to make mistakes, he stands out 
in the list of great headmasters; and those who had 
the joy to work under him may be forgiven if they 
believe that no other headmaster exercised so close 
a personal influence over his colleagues, till in- 
sensibly the principles that guided him in his work 
began to guide them and make them act together 
as one man. 

^ Three Lectures : The Practice of Education, ^^ On Stimulus," p. 44. 



CHAPTER IV 

REFORMS 

Royal Commission on Public Schools and Public Schools Act 
— Dr Temple's relations thereto — Consequential changes 
at Rugby. 

Db. Temple had only been two years at Rugby 
when a Royal Commission was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Clarendon, "to inquire 
into the revenues and management of certain 
colleges and schools, and the studies pursued and 
instruction given therein." Of the nine schools to 
be inquired into, Rugby was one, and we thus 
have access both to the returns drawn up by the 
Headmaster in 1861 in answer to printed inquiries, 
and to the oral evidence which he gave before the 
Commissioners on their visit to Rugby in 1862. 
It is noticeable from the evidence that even before 
the appointment of the Commission, Dr. Temple 
had begun his reforms, and after its visit he was 
encouraged to proceed to further changes, so that 
when the Commissioners' report made its appear- 
ance, which was not till 1864, a great advance had 
already been made. 

The report of the Conmiission was followed by 
the introduction into Parliament of the Public 
Schools Bill in the following year, and its reference 
by the House of Lords to a Select Committee, 
with Lord Clarendon again as chairman, and with 

84 
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his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, as one 
of the members. We have Dr. Temple's fresh 
evidence before this Committee, and are thus able 
to judge how much had been effected in the further 
interval 

It so happens, therefore, that Parliamentary 
papers appearing in successive years throw a flood 
of light on the changes Dr. Temple succeeded in 
introducing, and on those which he advocated, but 
did not stay long enough at Rugby to carry out. 
The Report of the Commission finally bore fruit in 
the Public Schools Act of 1868. 

It may be well, however, before attempting to 
estimate the importance of the reforms effected by 
Dr. Temple, to go back in the history of the school 
and see how out of the very elements that had 
made the name of the school had arisen a state of 
affairs which in nearly every direction required 
readjustment 

Many beneficial changes had been, from time to 
time, introduced by his predecessors ; the original 
genius of Arnold, the common sense of Tait, and 
the personal generosity of Goulbum had already 
done much. The urgent need was for a leader 
with organising power to codify the abnormalities 
that had not unnaturally come into existence, in 
some cases from the very originality of the lines 
which Arnold had laid down.^ 

Perhaps the most striking of Arnold's reforms 
had been his mode of introducing modem subjects. 
Mathematics and modem languages were made by 
him a real part of the school course ; and, lest the 
newer subjects should suffer in prestige and in 
discipline by being taught by a master of less 
standing, the form-master was expected to be able 
to teach any subject his Form required. Thus the 

* Stanley's Life of Dr, Arnold^ ch. iii. Letter to the Earl of 
Denbigh, p, 107 (7th ed.). 
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number of masters at the time of his death in 1842, 
when there were 875 boys in the school, was ten 
(including himself), and each took a Form and 
taught the three branches of classics, mathematics, 
and modem languages.^ The new wine was to be 
put into old bottles ; such an encyclopaedic know- 
ledge was unattainable, however, at any rate for a 
continuance. 

The Public School Commissioners condemn Dr. 
Arnold's plan as a failure. 

To exact (they say) from the accomplished classical 
masters of the year 1836, selected without reference to 
knowledge of French, the duty of giving grammatical in- 
struction in a language for the correct teaching of which the 
** Grammaire des Grammaires ^ is not a superfluous instru- 
ment, was perhaps the requirement of a man ready to do 
wonders himself, and sanguine in his expectations from the 
zeal and versatility of others. The plan may be regarded as 
a failure.* 

Dr. Tait tried to meet the case by appointing a 
master to teach modem languages in 1844, whose 
services were, so to speak, let out to any form- 
master who preferred paying a substitute to teaching 
the subject himself. In 1845 a similar mathematical 
specialist appears, no longer the non-graduate master 
of the pre-Amoldian epoch, and in 1849 a teacher 
of science ; and, by the end of his headmastership, 
there were, besides the twelve form-masters, four 
specialists ; and, with some changes caused by the 
fall in numbers, this was continued till Dr. Temple 
came. 

By 1857 the demand for a wider curriculum had 
been taken up by the country, and the sudden rise 
in numbers of itself called for an increase in the 
staff. Dr. Temple set his face at once against 

^ Public Schools Commission; Answers to Printed Questions 
Ruffby, Answer 11, p. 301. 

^ Public Schools Commission ; Report. Rugby^ p. 249. 
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expecting several subjects from each man, although 
availing himself of any additional subjects which a 
graduate in Double Honours was competent to take. 
Before the Conmiission he bases his objection to 
requiring every form-master to teach at least one 
modem language on the limitation it would place 
on the range of choice. 

I do not say (he says) that it would be impossible to 
get such a man. I think it would mischievously restrict the 
choice. You would find such men occasionally; but the 
result of making it a requirement would be that every now 
and then you would be obliged to take a man whom you 
thought second best, rather than the man you thought 
best.i 

In two years from his appointment Dr. Temple 
is able to report that he has nineteen masters, five of 
whom are specialists; while at the time of his 
leaving in 1869 there are twenty-two masters, of 
whom eight are teaching modem subjects. 

The specialisation of the staff would naturally 
raise two difficulties : (1) the placing of the set- 
masters who taught non-classical subjects on an 
equal footing in the eyes of the boys with that of 
the form-masters ; and (2) the supply of sufficient 
funds to enable Dr. Temple to pick his men as he 
liked. 

The first difficulty had been already got over at 
Rugby. Mr. Robert Mayor for the mathematics, 
and Mr. P. Bowden Smith as a modern linguist, 
had attained a position for by-subjects which was 
not the case at the time at other great public 
schools. The questions put by the Commissioners 
to Dr. Temple indicate a surprise that such should 
be the case. 

The other was a greater difficulty, and Dr. 
Temple had not waited for a Royal Commission 
to attack it. In 1859, in a Masters' Meeting, he 

1 Minutes of Evidence, p. 248 ; Answer, 217. 
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had taken the masters into his confidence, and by 
agreement with them had rearranged and limited 
the salaries of the form-masters so as to admit of 
the extension and broadening of the staff— a pro- 
cedure which meets with the praise of the Com- 
missioners. In a note to their general report they 
say that — 

The distribution (of funds) at Rugby, which is stated to 
have been the result of a general discussion and agreement 
among the masters, may be referred to as an instance of a 
scheme evidently passed with careful regard to economy and 
equity, though we shall have occasion to suggest some 
changes in it. 

Still the financial need was not fuUy met, and 
in the Headmaster s report to the Trustees in 1864 ^ 
we find him preparing for the increase to be met 
with by raising the school fees to non-foundationers 
by one-third. Whatever was done, the salaries 
were not to be reduced below the line at which the 
best men could be obtained ^ : — 

It would be a very great mistake he says (in his Answers) 
to lower the standara of the men appointed to assistant 
masterships in order to make the average size of a Form 29 
instead of 33. 

And again he replies to Lord Clarendon in 1862 
that he finds it harder after the rearrangement to 
get men than formerly : — 

I noticed that three years ago I had only to ask a man 
to come, and he came. This year I asked four men to come, 
and they declined, on the ground that the money was not 
enough ; and this was in consequence of the reductions made 
in 1858.8 

The inequality of salaries between the senior and 
junior masters was aggravated by the growth of 

1 Report to Trustees, 1863-64, p. 18. 

2 Public Schools Commission ; Answers, p. 302 ; No. 11. 

3 Public Schools Commission ; Minutes, p. 251 ; No. 322. 
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the tutorial system. Every boy in the school, with 
the exception of a few of the foundationers in 
the Sixth, had a private tutor, and from the fees 
paid for this service the bulk of the classical 
masters' income was derived ; while the salaries of 
the set-masters were also dependent on private 
pupils' payments. When Dr. Temple came, there 
was no limit to the number of pupils a tutor might 
take, and, except that as a rule a classical boarding- 
house master was tutor to his own boarders, there 
was nothing to prevent a popular master securing 
an undue share of pupils. One tutor-room might 
be overcrowded and another empty. Again Dr. 
Temple formulated a fair plan and induced the 
masters to accept it A maximum number of 
pupils was agreed to, and in case, for private reasons, 
a master found it necessary to exceed his limit, the 
surplus fees went not to him but to a common 
fund. One can fancy the twinkle in the Head- 
master's eye as he unfolded this self-acting and 
self-denying ordinance. 

Another difficulty, closely allied to that of staff, 
jfronted the Headmaster on his arrival — ^the want of 
sufficient class-rooms. At that time there were 
not enough rooms to give each Form a separate 
school, without using one or two rooms " decidedly 
too small for the purpose";^ and there were no 
rooms for specialists, no studio, no laboratory, no 
science lecture-room. As the school rose by leaps 
and bounds, this difficulty was accentuated. 

To meet it some additions, including a laboratory, 
had been built by the time the Commission came ; 
but even in 1861 Dr. Temple reports : — 

We are much pinched for want of room. . . . The Head- 
master's hayloft has been converted into a school-room, and 
we rent another in the Town Hall. We ought to have not 

1 P.S.C. Answers, p. 311. 
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fewer than three new school-rooms even to meet the wants of 
our present staff.^ 

Nevertheless, the Commissioners were not con- 
vinced, and failed to make the recommendation 
which Dr. Temple had hoped ; so before the House 
of Lords Committee we find him again returning 
to the attack : " I am quite sure we want more 
buildings at Rugby, and that we want them very 
much indeed." A clause in the Public Schools 
Bill was likely to prevent the Trustees from free 
action in the matter, and naturally Temple 
objected, because it was from the Trustees that 
he expected and ultimately did receive relief. 
"You find,"^ asks Lord Derby, "that constant 
dropping wears out the Trustees?" "Yes," was the 
laconic reply. In 1864 a block of buildings (the 
site of Sally Hallowell's old house at the comer) 
had been taken, and without waiting to pull the 
house down, we took possession of the various 
rooms just as they were ; even the kitchen being 
made use of as a botanical school. It was on the 
site of this block that the new quadrangle was built 
as the masters' contribution to the Tercentenary 
Fund in 1867, first brought into use in May 1870, 
in Dr. Hayinan's first year of mastership. In 
this quadrangle for the first time fair accommo- 
dation was provided for drawing and science, — not 
perhaps what would now be required in a higher 
grade school, but at any rate some of the specialists 
ceased henceforth to be "wandering Jews." 

The need for and serviceableness of all that 
was built in Dr. Temple's time has never been 
questioned. Opinions differ as to the style of 
architecture. Many were the remonstrances of old 
Rugbeians that the choice of an architect, even for 

1 P.S.C. Answers, p. 611. 

2 Select Committee on Public Schools Bill [H.L], 1866 ; p. 166, llia- 
1116. 
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a cricket pavilion or a fives-court, was restricted to 
one individual 

In this, as in many other cases. Dr. Temple 
showed an unswerving faithfulness to a man 
whom he had once carefully chosen, and who he 
honestly believed had been rightly selected. 

In advocating and introducing reforms. Dr. 
Temple was no servile follower of the Com- 
missioners' recommendations; on two important 
points he differed from them, and expressed himself 
forcibly. Evidence had been given as to the 
relations between the Trustees and successive 
headmasters ; and Dr. Temple in his evidence, when 
asked by Lord Devon whether practically during 
the time he had been Headmaster, he had found the 
discretion which he had in the management of the 
school in any way interfered with, had replied : 
"Not in the slightest degree."^ Further, the 
Commissioners in their report ^ had borne witness 
to " that breadth of view in matters of education, 
and that liberality of temper in personal relations 
with able headmasters of the school, which have 
characterised the dealings of this body." 

In some of the new recommendations. Dr. 
Temple saw the possibility of future interference, 
and in his first report to the Trustees he pleads 
forcibly the cause of all his successors. In the 
present day, when headmasters are threatened with 
possible interference firom the Board of Education 
and the County Councils, as well as from their own 
Governing Bodies, Dr. Temple s plea deserves so 
well the study of educationalists that it shall be 
given in full * : — 

The Commissioners recommend that among the twelve 
Trustees, four should be elected for eminence in literature or 

1 P.S.C. Question 145, p. 246. « P.S.C. Report, p. 297. 

3 P.S.C. Reports; Rugby^ Recommendation^ 1> 2^ 8^ 4^ 5 ; pp. 
298, 299. 
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science ; that the body of Trustees thus constituted should 
take a much more active part than heretofore in the 
management of the school ; that the powers of the Head- 
master should be increased in some respects and limited 
in others, but in every way more precisely defined. I think 
the Commissioners are right in advising that the Trustees 
should in future be more fully informed of all that is done 
in the school ; and I propose to make these annual reports 
the means of giving them this information. I propose in 
these reports to give not only full statistics of the working 
and the condition of the school, but also a balance-sheet 
showing precisely the appropriation of all money received 
as school fees or tuition fees. When this is done the 
Trustees will always have it in their power to interfere 
whenever they may think it necessary to do so ; and, short 
of interference, they will always be able to point out to the 
Headmaster any arrangement which appears to them either 
inexpedient at the time or likely to become so afterwards, 
and to ask for an explanation. The fullest eflTective control 
will thus be always within their reach. But I cannot advise 
the Trustees to go beyond this point. The present system 
has all experience in its favour; and, I tlunk, not only 
experience, but reason. The Headmaster of a school like 
this ought to be a man better capable of working it well, 
and better able to initiate improvements than any one else 
that can be found for the post. If a mistake has been 
made (in the selection of the Headmaster), and the Head- 
master is not capable of this, the worst that can happen is 
that the school will languish a little, and that improvements 
will be delayed, until the time comes for electing another 
Headmaster. But this is a very minor evil in comparison 
with hampering all Headmasters by subjecting them to 
constant interference. For this reason I cannot concur in 
the recommendation to elect four trustees eminent for 
literature and science. This recommendation seems to me 
to rest on an entirely mistaken supposition in regard to the 
true nature of the services which the Trustees can render to 
the school. What the school needs in the Trustees is good 
sense and knowledge of the world. The four gentlemen 
elected for their eminence in literature or science would 
be perpetually tempted to justify their election by doing 
what the Headmaster ought to do, and, if he is fit for his 
post, can do better than any one else. They would often be 
tempted to push the interests of their own particular study 
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to the detriment of general education. They would be 
almost certain to encourage an amount of interference, 
which, if it hastened or even introduced improvements at 
the time, would purchase them at the dear price of diminish- 
ing the Headmaster's sense of responsibility and freedom of 
action. I am confident that in the end the school would 
lose much more than it gained. 

The second point which illustrates Dr. Temple's 
independence of thought, and, at the same time, 
his far-sightedness, is his proposal with regard to 
the foundationers. The subject was no new one to 
him. He was able to say in 1865 that it was quite 
eighteen years ago since he first went to work at 
the question, made an analysis of all the reports of 
the grammar schools, and then began to read a 
great many of the Founders' wills. 

Free education had been given in Rugby School 
to the children of parents resident within a certain 
distance of Rugby. The Commissioners in 1864 
proposed the abolition of the foundation, and the 
establishment of open scholarships out of the funds 
so set free. On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
Rugby naturally clung to the privileges which had 
come down to them from the days of Queen Bess 
and her grocer, Lawrence SherifFe. 

Dr. Temple was bold enough to propose a 
middle course, which brought on him the criticism 
of the reforming Commissioners, and did not 
save him from the attack of the townsmen. 
He suggested that a local school should be 
erected in Rugby, under the control of the Head- 
master, but otherwise worked independently of 
the larger school; in this a semi -classical and 
commercial education was to be given free to 
the children of the privileged residents, and from 
it yearly the cleverer boys were to pass on to 
Rugby School by means of close scholarships. 
Such a school was made permissible by the Act 
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of 1868, was completed and opened in Dr. Jex 
Blake's headmastership, and has, under its able 
master/ fully met the honest needs of the locality. 

Dr. Temple's arguments before the Com- 
missioners in 1862, and before the Committee 
of the Lords in 1865, clearly define the different 
aims of a local and a non- local school, and are 
worthy the study of those who are engaged in the 
co-ordination of secondary education. 

It was alleged before the Committee of the 
House of Lords ^ that the result of abolishing 
the foundations and establishing open scholarships 
would be to transfer the benefits not only from 
the local area to England generally, but from the 
poor to the rich. 

It was pointed out that the expense of prepar- 
ing boys for the open competitions would be so 
great that only the well-to-do parent could afford 
it To this Dr. Temple replied that in a little 
while, when all the foundations had been thrown 
open, so large a field would be opened to clever 
boys that the sons of the poor would get in as well 
as those of the more prosperous. 

I think (said Dr. Temple in 1865) that there was a 
great deal of truth in that (the argument of Mr. Ramsay) 
twenty years ago. There is very much less truth in it now ; 
and I believe, as the foundations are opened, there will be 
less and less truth in it as time goes on, and in a very little 
while I think there will be no truth in it at all. 

It is interesting to inquire how far Dr. Temple's 
prophecy has come true; and, in the opinion of 
the present Headmaster, after forty years of trial, 
the foundation of the open scholarships is justified. 
There is, no doubt, a certain percentage of the 
scholarships given by open competition which go 

^ H. E. Weisse^ now Headmaster of the Liverpool Institute. 
' See Evidence of Mr. J. H. Ramsay, Committee on Public Schools 
Bill [H.L.], 1866, p. 70. 
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to the sons of parents who do not want the money. 
Some of these, however, refund the money ^ in 
whole or m part, so as to form a fund from which 
the scholarships of the most needy may be supple- 
mented. The majority go to the sons of parents 
to whom, in differing degrees, the pecuniary help 
is of importance ; such boys, in the present Head- 
master s opinion, could not have come to Rugby 
or gone to any other public school without help. 
Further, in the cases of the very poor boys, the 
augmented scholarship has, in several instances, 
enabled boys, who afterwards proved themselves to 
have powers of the very highest order, to come to 
Rugby at practically no expense to the parent* 

1 Dr. Temple thus writes to his son William, May 7, 1900:— "Do 
you think you are likely to get an Exhibition ? I should like your 
name to appear among the l2st of Exhibitioners. But I should like 
you in that case ... in some such way to give the money back to 
the school."— Ed. 

' I am indebted to Dr. James for information on this pointy which J 
could not otherwise have obtained. 



CHAPTER V 

ORGANISATION 

Enlargement of curriculum — Memorandum of Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt — Rearrangement of Forms — Article by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick. 

It might have been sufficient to let Dr. Temple's 
reputation as a practical and far-seeing schoolmaster 
rest on his larger and better-known reforms. It is 
clear, however, that there is a risk lest the minor 
changes, due to his initiative, should be forgotten. 
Recent books on Rugby seem rather to distinguish 
the Temple period by the accident that the Ter- 
centenary of the founder fell in 1867, and that the 
Public School Act became law in 1868, than by 
any period of continuous internal reform. 

This must be the excuse for entering into 
further details, interesting mainly to pedagogues, 
so as to show that there was scarcely any branch of 
the work or of the life on which he did not make 
his permanent mark. 

Probably the most productive of these changes 
was the widening of the course of study ; in the 
decade under consideration, a variety of modem 
subjects ceased to be the special choice of a few 
boys, and were accepted as part of the essentials 
of a liberal education. 

Natural science had never been entirely ne- 
glected at Rugby ; even in the days of WooU the 
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occasional lectures given by eminent men of science 
who visited the school were spoken of with grati- 
tude by men of that generation, such as Andrew 
Bloxam and M. J. Berkeley, the botanists, and 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, the philologist ; and the 
subject was always accessible to those that cared 
for it in the succeeding periods. But Dr. Temple, 
in the very first year of his time, gave reality to the 
study by the introduction of practical work in the 
new laboratory, and, in 1864, he took the important 
step of making natural science a compulsory 
subject for all boys below the Upper School. 

It is true, as has been pointed out elsewhere, 
that in his scheme of education Dr. Temple gave 
the first place to the literary side, as dealing with 
men and not with things ; yet he recognised the 
claims of science, and gave full encouragement to it. 

A boy ought not to be ignorant of this earth on which 
God has placed him, and ought, therefore, to be well 
acquainted with geography. He ought not to walk in the 
^elds in total ignorance of what is growing under his very 
eyes, and he ought, therefore, to learn botany. There is 
Imrdly an occupation in which he can be employed where he 
will not find chemistry of use to him.^ 

Hence it was that he caused chemistry, geology, 
and botany to be, with some branches of physics, 
the chief scientific subjects in 1864, and advised 
that botany should be made the subject first taken 
throughout the Middle School, because it could be 
taught, to a certain extent, practically, without 
waiting for the special accommodation which other 
subjects required, and which was not then available. 
The choice, indeed, of botany as a school subject was 
favoured by his having himself no mean knowledge 
of our native plants; and he took a special and 
personal interest in the success of the experiment, 

1 P.S.C. Answers, p. 311. 
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visiting the classes, sometimes at very awkward 
moments, to see how things were going on. The 
ideas with which this attempt was made in the 
'sixties have been admirably set out in Mr. J. M. 
Wilson's essay on the Teaching of Natural Science 
in Schools, forming one of the Essays on a 
Liberal Education^ edited in 1867 by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, then a master at Harrow. 

Then, in 1865, came the introduction of 
English language and literature as a form-subject 
throughout the school. Here the Headmaster began 
the change by submitting for discussion in Masters' 
Meeting a most suggestive paper on what the 
teachmg of English (£d and did not mean, and what 
standard could be reasonably aimed at in different 
parts of the school. In any school up to this time 
the reading of any English author in school had 
been a rare exception ; now there is scarcely a Form 
in any secondary school where some English book 
is not read. Yet the teachers of to-day might learn 
much from the paper. 

The object (he says) is clear intelligence first, and apprecia- 
tion next. The former may be secured by method, the latter 
is the more difficult to teach. It is no use to practise unin- 
telligent, sing-song, careless reading. Fains must be taken 
to have clear enunciation, proper pauses, proper emphasis, 
proper cadence. ... It should be a pleasure to hear, or it is 
of little value. 

So, again, the period of English literature is to 
synchronise with the cycle of English history. 
And here we come on a bit of personal evidence 
worth recordmg:— 

When I examined for the Indian Civil Service I found a 
good deal of stupidity and a good deal of gross ignorance 
among the 130 candidates, and this was visible in many who 
had had a classical training. But in spite of this I picked out, 
imfailingly, those who had had that training, by the greater 
appreciation of style which they inveuiably snowed, when 
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compared with the others. Matthew Arnold examined for the 
same purpose a year or two ago, and he made the same 
remark. 

As regards music and drawing the Com- 
missioners had recommended as follows : — 

We are of opinion that every boy should learn either 
music or drawing during a part, at least, of his stay at school.^ 

At that time each of these subjects was volun- 
tary at Rugby, and taken up by about a tenth of 
the school Dr. Temple was willing to carry out 
the proposed reform, and make one or other of the 
subjects compulsory up to a certain Form in the 
school. In this he could not carry the Trustees 
entirely with him, but, short of it, he inaugurated 
a revolution in the teaching. He doubled the 
teaching power in both arts, and included the 
provision of special accommodation in the new 
buildings he was already contemplating. 

In drawing; a resident master of the highest 
qualifications, Mr. Tupper, was added to the staff, 
and, by his presence, tended to raise drawing to a 
level with other subjects. 

Music was placed under the general direction of 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, at that time a professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and subsequently 
vice-principal under Stemdale Bennett An able 
memorandum on what might be done for music in 
a public school was submitted by Mr. Goldschmidt 
to the Headmaster, and, as far as lay in Dr. 
Temple's power, was carried out to the end of his 
reign. The new director was no stranger to 
Rugby ; on a previous occasion he had stayed 
there with Madame Goldschmidt, the Jenny Lind 
of musical history. Of that visit many an old 
Rugbeian remembers how, on a Sunday morning, 
a hurried notice went round to the houses that 

1 P.S.C. General Report, First Part, Section viii. p. 33. 

E 
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Madame Goldschmidt would sing from the 
" Messiah " to the boys in the afternoon in the big 
school. Dinner over, boys and masters hurriied 
in, and, with characteristic kindness, Madame 
Goldschmidt lavished on the boys the voice that 
England was longing to hear. 

The following accomit has been received from 
Mr. Goldschmidt : — 

London, October 1903. 

Deab Me. KrrcHENEE — You have referred to the recom- 
mendations of the Public School Commission in the year 
1864, in consequence of which I had the honour of being 
invited by Dr. Temple (most probably at the suggestion of 
the Reverend Charles Arnold) to come to Rugby, in order 
to confer with him on the subject. 

This I did in the early spring of 1864, and soon after 
submitted to him a detailed memorandum. 

Dr. Temple had led me to think that the tuition and 
cultivation of music, as sketched out in my memorandum, 
would, in a measure, be made obligatory. When the 
Trustees, however, refused to sanction this, I believed my 
mission to have come to an end, but on the Headmaster^s 
appeal, and with the promise of his support, I agreed to go 
on with the work. This support, indeed, was nobly given 
throughout the five and a half years that I held the post 
of Musical Examiner — ^years during which I enjoyed the 
hospitality of Dr. and Miss Temple at the Schoolhouse 
whenever I visited Rugby. 

The chief suggestions in my memorandum, as adopted 
and introduced by Dr. Temple, consisted in the encourage- 
ment of the boys (a) to join the chapel choir ; (b) to learn 
to read music ; (c) to take up the study of an instrument ; 
and lastly, to sing concerted music in classes. Dr. Temple 
granted prizes for class-singing, for paper-work in general 
musical knowledge and harmony exercises, as an extra 
inducement, and, though I had no means of knowing for 
certain, I could not help thinking that their cost was 
defrayed by himself. 

The scheme came into operation at the beginning of 
the Michaelmas term, 1864, and I went to Rugby at 
Christmas for the first examination, when I was more than 
astonished at the excellent rendering, by the well-balanced 
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school choir, of the musical part of the service, intonation 
and enunciation being equally good. 

My second experience is also worth noting. The first 
school concert oi the time was postponed till June 1866. 
Among the pieces then chosen for tne choir was Handel^s 
well-known anthem, " Zadok the Priest,*" ending with "Loi^ 
live the King,^ and my expectation that words and music 
would appeal to the young fellows proved correct, their 
rendering oeing so spirited as to gain an irresistible encore. 

I have retained the impression of both these instances all 
these years. 

Much of the credit of such good results was due to the 
teaching and encouragement of Mr. Edwin Edwards, the 
music-, choir-master, and, subsequently, organist of the 
school. Mr. Edwards was appointed in October 1864, and 
vidll, I feel sure, be rememoered by Rugbeians of that 
day as a most kindly and encouraging teacher. 

For the second post, that of instrumental teacher. Dr. 
Temple allowed me to nominate Mr. Anders Fetterson, a 
Swede by birth, who had held the " Jenny lind "" travelling 
scholarship from Stockholm for three years, and whose 
special fitness for the post was that, besides being an 
excellent violinist, he was also an exp^ on various wind 
instruments. 

From the outset I was guided in my estimate of what 
might be done at an English public school with a study, if 
properly regulated and encouraged, by my belief in the 
power of the boys^ receptiveness, and the sense of honour 
jand fair play to which one might appeal. 

And of this belief I had an early proof. For, on the 
occasion of my first class examination, on arriving — in a 
snowstorm — at the station, I was warned that the examiner 
would meet with a queer reception at the first house where 
he was due. And, sure enough, the young fellows all sat on 
the tables, looking very surly, and they did very badly. 

At the end I told them so, and asked whether they could 
not realise that I had not come down — ^in a snowstorm — ^for 
my own pleasure, but as a matter of duty to the post I held. 
I added that they all knew what duty was, and I expected 
them at the next examination to come out top of the 
classes. This that house actually did, and so a battle in 
the interests of music was won. 

Dr. Temple approved of what I had said, and supported 
me again by, for the futiure, summoning the classes to the 
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big room in the Schoolhouse, instead of the examiner having 
to perambulate from house to house. 

S09 for five years, music prospered in chapel and out of it. 
Examinations^ were held m classes and paper-work every 
half-year. On one occasion, in my enforced absence, the 
written examination was taken by Sir John Goss of St. 
FauPs ; and ten school concerts took place during the time,, 
at none of which the Headmaster and Miss Temple failed 
to be present. 

At these concerts the substantial works sung (among 
others) were : selections from Haydn^s ^* Seasons,^ and from 
the "Messiah'' and "Samson," Mozart's Litany in Bb, 
Mendelssohn's "42nd Psalm," the Dettingen "TeDeum,'* 
and " Zadok the Priest," already mentioned. 

I leave to other pens, better able and entitled, to laud 
the great Headmeuster's character and influence; but with 
regard to the particular sphere to which he had called me 
I may be permitted to say that, whatever his personal liking 
for music may have been. Dr. Temple, once having adopted 
it at the school as an adjunctive study, helped it on in every 
way, and gave it, and those who were responsible for its 
cultivation, a most generous support, all the more remarkable 
in the 'sixties in a public school of Rugby's standing. 

As illustrative of the after-results to some of the boys of 
those days, I should like to quote the following incident : — 

Some ten years ago, at Pontresina, an Enghsh clergyman 
came up, addressing me by name. I could not recognise in 
him the boy in jackets I had known twenty years before 

"What!" he said, "don't you remember M , the Lark ?" 

Then I did remember him as having sung the treble solos 
in Haydn's " Seasons " at a concert. Whereupon followed a 
warm recognition, which ended with his sa}dng, " Of all the 
things I learnt at Rugby, the music has helped me most 
in the work of my parish ! " 

I owe you many thanks, dear Mr. Kitchener, for having 
given me the opportunity of offering my humble tribute to 
Dr. Temple on his furtherance, on a systematic and dignified 
basis, of the cause of music among the young, due in no little 
sense to the earnestness of purpose which was one of the 
great characteristics of the late Primate on all matters which 
he considered worthy of attention. — Yours very truly. 

Otto Goldschmidt.^ 

* For further details see an article on " Otto Goldschmidt" in the 
MuHcal Age, March 1903^ pp. 46^ 47. 
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The increasing pressure of candidates for entrance 
enabled Dr. Temple, without checking the rise 
in numbers, to introduce two salutary reforms. 
Already, in 1862, he had been able to say to the 
Commissioners ^ : — 

I refuse twice as many (non-foundationers) as I take 
because I have not room. I have three times as many 
applications as I can take into the school. 

It had always been desirable to clear the school 
of unsuitable boys, and now it was possible to do 
so without depopulating the houses. 

That same year he introduced the superannua- 
tion of such boys as had failed to reach a Form in 
the school suitable to their age, and in a few years,* 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commission, new boys were required to pass an 
entrance examination, so that the applicants might 
be sifted before admission. The entrance was not 
indeed thrown open to free competition, but for 
any vacancies a larger number of applicants were 
summoned up for examination than could be 
received It was from the first no mere farce, for 
we find Dr. Temple telling the Committee of the 
House of Lords in the first year ' : — 

The Public School Commissioners recommended an 
entrance examination. We adopted the recommendation: 
it has not been at work very long, but it has already pro- 
duced a very clear and perceptible difference in the degree 
to which boys are prepared before they come to us. We 
have rejected about one-seventh. 

Two further improvements, now adopted in 
most well -organised schools of a large size, owe 
their introduction to this period. 

The first was the use of " parallel " Forms, origin- 

1 P.S.C. Evidence; Rugby; Answer 392. 

2 Headmaster's Report to Trustees^ 1864-65 

8 P. 144. Answers 864, 888. 
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ally started by Dr, Tait, but soon abandoned. This 
term is not used at Rugby, as sometimes elsewhere, 
to cover all Forms with a synchronous time-table, 
but to mean Forms of equal rank and standard, 
taught by different men, and through only one of 
which a boy need pass to reach the Form above. 
Dr. Temple described them at some length to the 
puzzled Commissioners,^ and explained how the 
journey up the school was thereby shortened. He 
thus summed up the evils which the new plan 
avoided : — 

When eaxjh boy had to pass through every Form, the clever 
boys went up too fast and the dull ones too slowly. The 
clever ones never stayed long enough in a Form for the 
master^s hold of them ; and the slower boys got disheartened 
by the sight of the terrific ladder which they had to climb ; 
they had a sort of feeling that they would never get to 
the top. 

The other was the introduction of the " cycle *' 
in ancient, modern, and scripture history. This 
was so arranged that approximately the same 
periods should be dealt with at the same time by 
the whole school. This secured a boy's having a 
consecutive vista of history, instead of a set of 
kaleidoscopic fragments. 

Less instructive to the student of educational 
history, but perhaps more so to the young men 
who were learning under him to be headmasters 
themselves, was the extreme care he took that, as 
far as he could prevent it, offences should not 
come through the mere accidents of tradition. The 
abolition of " standing in goal " is treated in the 
next chapter; but the stroke of genius which 
turned calling -over from a recurring source of 
disorder into a mere form should not be forgotten. 
It had been the custom to pen the five hundred 
boys twice on a half-holiday into the big school, 

1 P.S.C. p. 269. Questions 590-608. 
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and let them out in single file at one end as each 
answered to his name. Meanwhile, during the 
quarter of an hour that elapsed, praepostors, with 
more or less success, kept order by patrolling the 
room, armed with their official implements of 
repression. Dr. Temple opened the door at the 
other end, the tumult was transferred from the 
school to the quadrangle, the thin file poured in 
at one door and out at another ; and a difficulty 
which had tried the temper of generations of 
masters simply died out. 

It is impossible to sum up the changes of this 
period more clearly than has been done by Mr. 
Ajrthur Sidgwick^ in an article on Rugby in the 
New QuarterlyJ^ 

When it (the Commission) took the schools actually in 
hand, Rugby was found, owing to the energy and foresight 
of its Headmaster, to be far less in arrear than most of the 
others in respect of the necessary or desirable reforms. He 
had already improved the mathematics. He had increased 
the staff. He had built new schools. He had enlarged and 
systematised the teaching of history. He had still further 
organised the already sound system of competition. He had 
introduced parallel Forms, to avoid the evil of too many steps 
in the ladder of a large school. Above all, he had made a 
real beginning of natural science. ... 

It cannot be wondered at that at the close of the Report 
on Rugby, they (the Commissioners) take occasion to advert 
to a "few leading features, not, indeed, peculiar to this 
school, but all specially observable here, which,'' they say, 
" go far to explam that public confidence which the school 
has for many years possessed, and never, since the days of 
Arnold, in larger measure than at the present moment ''^ 
and that the first of these features is " a Headmaster whose 
character for ability, zeal, and practical success promise to 
make him conspicuous on the list of Rugby Headmasters."" 
This " promise "^ he amply fulfilled. 

He introduced a regular system of superannuation, which 

1 Boy, 1853-59 ; master, 1864-79. 
* New Quarterly Magazine, October 1879, p. 264. 
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rid the school of one of its worst plagues, the idle "heavies" 
at the bottom. He started an entrance examination. 
English teaching was made universal below the Sixth. The 
science teaching was extended. Drawing or music was made 
compulsory on €tll boys for a time. The two half-years were 
commuted for three terms. 

The masters subscribed enough money to build a new 
quadrangle containing a music school, a drawing school, two 
science lecture-rooms, an electricity and chemistry room, and 
six good classical schools. The chapel was also enlarged to 
meet the increased numbers. A gymnasium was contem- 
plated. These buildings were not finished when Dr. Temple 
was made Bishop of Exeter. 



CHAPTER VI 

SCHOOL GAMES 

Football — Hare and hounds — Rifle corps — Athletics and 
character. 

The discussion of Dr. Temple's action as a Head- 
master would not be complete without some 
reference to that branch of school -life which is, 
to a great degree, left, and rightly left, to be 
organised and ruled by the boys themselves, but 
which, under a strong Headmaster, takes the place 
he chooses to give it. 

Dr. Temple started with a natural fellow-feeling 
for the athletic side of school-life. His first words 
to the head of the Schoolhouse, who happened also 
to be head of the School Eleven, were: "Well, 
Sandford, how's the cricket?" He was still, and 
indeed he remained always, a boy in his enjoyment 
of the buoyancy and freshness of young life. But 
the games were more to him than a mere joyous 
recreation ; they were a potent factor in* his hands 
for the moulding of human character. All the 
more because the value of the games was high, did 
he watch them with constant care. Every half- 
holiday did the Headmaster take his quick walk 
round the Close, with keen interest in what was 
going on, breaking out now and again into words 
of advice and encouragement. And this watch- 
fulness bore fruit, in reforms in the boys' own 
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dominion, where they, with the conservatism natural 
to schools, clung to old tradition. 

It was indeed the keen sympathy which he was 
known to feel with all games of which he approved 
that gained for him a ready ear when he attacked 
any old abuse. Two instances may be given. One 
custom had become so deep-rooted that not only 
the success of Rugby football, but the maintenance 
of the praepostorial system had come to be associated 
with it From the account of the football-match 
in Tom Browns School Days, it will be seen that 
those who were not allowed actually to take part 
in the game were obliged to stand behind the goal- 
line, on a chance that a turn in the game, only 
happening at rare intervals, might call them into 

Slay. Wet or dry they were compelled by the 
ixth to stand, and any attempt to escape was 
treated as one of the deadly sins. It was a gratuit- 
ous temptation, set before the unruly, "the more 
mischievous of the crowd snatching a fearftil joy 
from attempts to attach lighted crackers to the 
coat-tails of unpopular praepostors."^ The Sixth 
had so long regarded the maintenance of "goal" 
as the palladium of their rights, that they could 
not see that the original spirit had gone out of it, 
and nothing but the inherent evils remained. A 
few of Dr. Temple's rapid walks round the Close 
were sufficient to show him the danger to health 
and to discipline of this enforced observance. In 
his very first year the custom of "keeping goal" 
was abolished, except on three show-days in the 
year, retained out of respect to the feelings of past 
generations. I well remember the rumour of the 
dreadful change reaching the old Rugbeian colony 
at Cambridge, and the shaking of heads, and the 
foreboding expressed that all that Arnold had won. 
Temple had lost in a day. But at Rugby the boys 

1 Football: The Rugby Union Game, by Rev. F. Marshall, 1892, p. 16. 
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knew their master, and accepted his decision with 
hardly a murmur. 

The other instance came, a few years later, when 
a very characteristic speech from Dr. Temple, after 
morning prayers, altered the whole character of the 
Rugby game of football. Hitherto the numbers 
playing on each side in a " Big Side " match had 
been practically unlimited; any present boy of a 
certain standing in the game had a right to play 
for his side, while any old Rugbeian, who happened 
to be present, might rejoin the side to which ne had 
last belonged. Hence had arisen a legalised abuse ; 
the ball could not be driven through the thick 
crowd of forty or fifty players without the free use 
of the so-called "hacking" to make a way for 
it. How loath Dr. Temple was to interfere is 
shown by the following story. An old Rugbeian 
writes ^ : — 

My fkther was one day watching a game by the Doctor's 
side, and, commenting on a scrimmage in which the boys 
seemed inextricably mixed up, and limbs seemed to have but 
an off-chance of emerging whole, my father said, " Do you 
ever stop this sort of thing?"" "Never, short of man- 
slaughter,'' was Dr. Temple's characteristic answer. 

So long as this rough play, however barbaric, 
was carried out fairly, and in good temper, there 
had been no great harm done ; but in some matches, 
and especially in those between rival boarding- 
houses, ill-feeling had arisen, and the annual match 
between two particular sides had become a scandal- 
ous occasion for paying off old scores. The Head- 
master had already shown what was in his mind. 

The present Bishop of London (the historian of the game, 
Mr. A. G. Guillemard, writes) set his face sternly against 
vicious hacking; and on one occasion, noticing a much- 

» L. R. Whigham ; boy, 1862-66. 
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dreaded " Hack ^ hewing his way through a Big Side scrim- 
mage with umiecessary violence, threatened to make him 
take off his navvies, ana play in slippers for the rest of the 
afternoon.^ 

The question to be settled was whether inten- 
tional hacking should cease to be a legalised part 
of the game. The school was itself half-shaken in 
its allegiance to tradition when this characteristic 
speech, coming from Dr. Temple, clinched the 
matter: "Englishmen,*' he told them, "had a 
national right to grumble, and so had English 
boys. He gave them leave to grumble at all he 
was going to do." Then the merits of the case 
were shortly stated, and intentional hacking de- 
clared illegal Another Rugby tradition was gone, 
and yet, miracle of miracles, a loud cheer burst 
from the five hundred boys. The history of the 
game shows how, from that day, the sport was 
changed. Older Rugbeians ^ still thought, and of 
course always will think, that, as regards the 
dangers of the game, the old accidents only went 
out to give place to others of another kind ; but 
there can be no doubt that the moral evil of spite- 
ful play, and that was more to Temple than any 
risk to legs or limbs, passed away in that school- 
boys' cheer. 

Instances might be multiplied of the hold which 
he thus gained upon the boys, and carried them 
with him even against their wilL Mr. H. Lee 
Warner gives two illustrations of how, when he 
had made up his mind to act, he would expound 
his views at infinite pains, and end with one short 
sentence which left no doubt as to the rule he 
meant to promulgate : — 

* Footbatt: The Rugby Union Game, by Rev. F. Marshall, 1892, p. 77. 

' My recollections are that the spitefulness was confined to in- 
dividual players ; and that it was not a general characteristic of the 
game. Tnis is also, I understand, the view of the writer. — Ed. 
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There was constant irritation between the farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Rugby and the boys who went hare and 
hounds, and at last he had to make some very strict legisla- 
tion on the subject. His custom was on these occasions to 
speak to the boys after prayers. On the morning in question 
he began his address — "You are always complaining that 
you do not like the Leicester mutton that Warwickshire 
farmers keep. I grant you Leicester mutton will never be 
so nice as Southdown. But Southdowns can get over the 
fences, unless they are kept close, easier than the others. 
Therefore, if you want the Rugby butcher to give you South- 
down mutton, you must respect the farmers' fences," and so 
on. On another occasion, when he had to promulgate a 
still more unpopular resolve against permitting fireworks, he 
began in a semi-confidential, semi-rollicking style — " I never 
could see why you should remember, remember the fifth of 
November ^ ; and, after arguing the point historically, and 
finally ending up his speech with the words — " and you are 
not to do it,'' surprised the boys into giving him a cheer, 
which made an American visitor present say, " That man is 
the biggest demagogue I have heard in England." 

It is interesting to contrast the opinions of the 
boys, as shown by their school magazine, at the 
beginning and the end of his headmastership ; in 
the early years every change is looked on with 
suspicion — " The spirit of Radicalism was coming 
in like a flood and carrying all before it/' " Take 
away," the New Rugby Magazine concludes in 
despair, " all that makes English Rugby, and meta- 
morphose it into a French Eton. ^ But when 
Dr. Temple left Rugby, its successor, the Meteor, 
expressed its appreciation of the value of what 
reforms Dr. Temple had made : — 

The enrolment of the rifle corps, and the abolition of 
goal, are instances of his judicious interference with the 
games, the propriety of which has been attested by each suc- 
cessive generation of Rugbeians. . . . No old Rugbeian will 
fail to l^r witness to the strong conservative element in Dr. 
Temple's character, his intense respect for old associations 

* The New Bugby Magazine, vol. i. p. 202. 
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and radical objection to change. . . . What single old custom 
in the school or his house has been touched by sacrilegious 
hands during his reign ? If he is the first to touch anything 
that is utterly bad, he is the last to cut down the tree 
which may still bear fruit.^ 

The keen interest which the Headmaster took in 
the games was never allowed to let them over- 
power the more important interests. To him they 
were part of the training of character; and the 
slackness that led a boy to drop a catch at a 
critical point of a match, or to shurk the game on 
the last day of a big football match, was as much 
to be expelled as that which led to false concords 
or incorrect reasoning. Under a less strong ruler 
the encouragement that he gave might have led 
the leaders of the sports to assume a false position 
to the danger of school morale ; but no one ever 
doubted which the Headmaster put first If any 
one did, the Headmaster had his own way of dis- 
pelling the mistake. A traditional story may illus- 
trate this. A boy athlete, not high up in the 
school, was reported to Temple for neglected work ; 
he was sent for by the chief to his study, the time 
fixed apparently accidentally being just as an in- 
terestnig match was about to begin. The boy 
went, but he found Dr. Temple immersed in cor- 
respondence ; he stood watching the Headmaster s 
pen and gazing fiutively at the match out of the 
window. A silent hour passed, and " no side " was 
called in the Close. " Now you may go," said the 
Headmaster without looking up. There was no 
need to enforce the moral further. It was equally 
impossible for Temple to recognise that a boy could 
not care for school games because he was working 
with his head, as for him to allow an athlete to 
plead his prowess as any mitigation of his slack- 
ness. Hence he could say, and say truly : — 

1 The Meteor, October 28, 1869. 
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It is certainly the general custom for boys most distin- 
guished for their progress in intellectual studies to take 
interest in all the games. No difference between different 
intellectual studies in this respect is observable.^ 

But the natural head of all school organisation, to 
make rules for games and for the management of 
the school Close, was not to be an athletic club, 
but the Sixth Form. 

The boys (he says) have a kind of constitution of 
their own,* by which they make rules for games and for the 
management of the school Close, and, subject to the approval 
of the Headmaster, levy taxes for these objects. The natural 
head of this organisation is the Sixth Form, and the whole 
school is led by that form and reacts upon it. For this 
reason the Sixth Form is never felt to be an alien body by 
the rest.^ 

The demand of any athletic club to entrench on 
the office of the Sixth would have met from Dr. 
Temple the most peremptory rejection. 

From the first, as we have already seen, the boys 
recognised in Dr. Temple a man who did not 
accept the existence of the games as an influence 
of doubtful character which had to be dealt with, 
but who had the keenest personal sympathy with 
the Close and its developments. They did not so 
soon learn how he regarded it as one of the strongest 
forces to mould the character, and the most 
valuable corrective against the self-indulgence 
and laziness of the bigger and more animal -like 

* Public School Commission, Answers, p. 310 ; No. 42. 

^ The constitution to which Dr. Temple refers is probably the Big 
Side Levee (consisting of the Sixth and one or two of the other Head 
forms). The management of cricket and of the Close in the cricket 
season was more immediately under the Head of the Eleven. In con- 
firmation of what is said above as to Dr. Temple's desire to give mental 
capacity its proper place in controlling athletics, it may be mentioned 
that when first ne came to Rugby, he spoke to the Head of the Eleven 
as to how far in future the position of Captain should be made to 
depend upon place in the schooL — En. 

^ Public School Commission, Answers, p. 810, No. 28. See also 
Evidence, p. 269, No. 969. 
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boys on the one hand, and the morbidly con- 
scientious and over-stimulated minds of the more 
spiritual and older boys on the other. How greatly 
he considered the Close as working with the chapel 
in the development of character is shown by a story 
which Mr. A. Butler recalls. Mr. Butler had been 
talking over with him the effect on the boys of 
spending Easter at school, and had said that they 
would not easily forget his Holy- Week sermons. 
"I should not venture," he answered, "to preach 
those sermons if it were not for the playground.*' 
There the Sixth Form praepostor threw off the 
strain of his awakening responsibilities and became 
the boy again; there the over-grown loafer of 
the Middle School learnt that he had a giant's 
strength, and God had given it him to use and 
not abuse. 



CHAPTER VII 

PREACHING AND THE CHAPEL 

Geneial character of the sermoiui — Good Friday and Easter 
Day setonoBs — ^Addresses before Commuiiion — Annual Con- 
firmations — Essays and Reviews in relation to the school'^— 
Recollections of Dr. Percival. 

The offices of Headmaster and Chaplain were 
held by different persons till the year 1831 ; 
it was then that Arnold made the stand, which 
has now become historical, in his letter to Lord 
Denbigh, the then Chairman of the Trustees, in 
which he urged the claim of the Headmaster to 
the appointment of Chaplain : — 

Whoever is Chaplain, I must ever fed myself, as Head- 
master, the real ana proper religious instructor of the boys. 
No one else can feel the same interest in them, and no one 
else (I am not speaking of myself personally, but merely 
by virtue of my situation) can speak to them with so mucn 
influence.^ 

This letter has been the Headmaster s petition of 
right from that day ; and, while securing the right 
to the pulpit for the clerical Headmaster in the 
older schools, it has stirred up the lay Headmaster 
in more recently founded schools not to give away 
the most powerful engine any master can have to 
act upon his boys. And nowhere has the wisdom 
of Arnold's pleadings been more fully justified than 

1 Staale/s Lifk ^Dr. AmM, 7th ed. p. 126. 

65 F 
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by the use made of the office m Rugby Chapel by 
his successors. 

So it was with Dr. Temple ; with all the attrac- 
tiveness of his character to boys, his manliness, his 
sympathy and his justice, with all the wonder his 
masters felt for his organising ability, his stores of 
helpfulness and his marvellous power of work, it 
was the chapel that was the mainspring of his 
influence over all. It was not that his sermons 
were meant to be eloquent, though eloquent at 
times they were ; there was no touch of polish or 
of rhetoric, no purple passages that mi^ht provoke 
a smile in some youthful cynic ; there had been no 
time for elaboration, for on the Sunday afternoon 
the ink was scarce dry of the last sentence of the 
sermon when the warning sound of the school bell 
called him to chapel ; but it was the conviction of 
boys and men alike that compressed into that short 
address, perhaps lasting only a quarter of an hour, 
was the force by which they were to Uve till the 
next Sunday came round. Nor will any one who 
knew those days forget the abrupt close which 
came just when the attention was most earnest, 
and left the boys, not with the satisfaction of a 
sermon ended, but with a yearning feeling amount- 
ing at times to provocation — Why should he not 
go on ? Such is the testimony of masters and of 
boys. Thus Mr. Arthur Butier writes : — 

No one indeed could listen to his sermons, in which a 
strong and noble nature so passionately pleaded for what 
was right, dear to God and good for man, without being 
deeply moved by them. The effect of them cannot be judged 
by merely reading them. It was the warm soul of a strong 
man speaking in the name of his Master (often with tears 
flowing down his cheeks), with the naturally somewhat harsh 
voice softened and vibrating with emotion, which stirred his 
young hearers like a trumpet-call. I have heard some old 
Rugbeians speak of them in a way that would sound to many 
an exa^eration. I have never heard any one question their 
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universal influence. When he brought out his first volume 
of sermons, which I had to pass, without corrections, through 
the Press, I said to him, " They will stir people strongly.*" 
" No,^ he said, " written sermons rarely do that ; it is the 
man behind the sermon that stirs.'' . 

As a matter of fact, however, he was in those days a 
really great speaker. On one memorable occasion I heard 
him, in St. (reorge's Hall at Liverpool, follow Gladstone 
and the Duke of Argyll : and there was little to choose 
between the effect that he produced and that of the two 
orators who preceded him. Perhaps it was this gift of 
eloquence, or rather the warmth of temperament which 
contributed to it, that led him, I thought, at times too much 
to flatter Rugbeian sentiment. It is a subject on which 
schoolboy patriotism is apt to exceed due limits ; and, where 
a master strongly shares the school esprit de corps, it is easy 
for him also not always to observe the " happy mean.*" But 
the boys did not feel this. Bather they tried the more to 
live up to his appreciation of them ; and young masters, fresh 
from the colder and severer style of the University, are apt 
to be over-critical. 

No doubt, a great deal of the effect of thejwords 
came to the boys simply because it was he that 
was speaking, for there was a subtle sharing of the 
thoughts of his hearers that seemed to them like 
thought-transference : — 

I could never take my eyes from his face from the first 
word of the sermon to the end, though I sat in a line with 
the pulpit by the old Schoolhouse seats.^ 

So again : — 

As for his more thoughtful eloquence, no man who ever 
heard him preach in Bugby Chapel on Good Friday^ or 
Easter Day can ever forget the depth of conviction which 
vibrated in his voice; no boy who heard him analyse any 
particular type of character could fail to be struck by his 
penetration and subtlety ; it was the problem of the Sunday 
talk in the Schoolhouse passages, how the Doctor could 
know such an infinite variety of assortments of character. 

He never made the mistake, so often made by good men, 

1 W. O. Moberly. « See Appendix, p. 94.— £d. 
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of outruiminj; the rel^ous fedings of those he had to teach; 
he simply sam what 1^ knew, for he dreaded unreality, and 
he waited the restdt, not a^amed to say that he thou^t 
much religious zeal unhealthy.^ 

So the head of the Schoolhouse in 1858 
writes * : — 

I remember going to him about the behaviour at house 

Erayers which I wished to be more devout. "Thank you,** 
e said, with his graver look, "TU speak about it when I get 
the opportunity. I shan^ forget ; but I must choose the 
right time. I am always afraid of outrunning the religious 
feeling of the boys." • 

This carefulness not to be too much in evidence 
is illustrated by a letter to a parent who had raised 
the question of the boy's private prayers : — 

I am much obliged (he writes from Rugby, October S, 
1861) for your hint about the prayers. Of course I keep 
a vigilant eye on such a matter. But one cannot do mucn 
more than prevent any interference with a boy who is sajring 
his prayers, and endeavour to maintain in the public opinion 
of tne school as strong a sense as possible of the duty.^ 

There is one chapel scene which is again and 
again recalled to old colleague and old boy alike^ 
when thev are asked what they remember as most 
characteristic of Dr. Temples treatment of the 
school; the answer is ever "the addresses before 
Communion." * 

One scene (continues Mr. Arthur Butler) comes back to my 
mind while speaking on this subject. It was his custom to 
invite the boys who had been confirmed into chapel on the 
Saturday evening before Holy Conmiunion. In the football 
season, the only time available was immediately after the 
match was over : and as the boys trooped into chapel from the 
field, in the evening light, heated and excited, in their foot- 

1 H. Lee Warner. > £. G. Sandford. 

' The Meteor, February 25, 1903. 

^ Aclarufe Memoir and Letters, p. 222. 

^ £. H. Winnington Ingram ; boy^ 1863-68. 
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ball dresS) it was a striking sight to see them after a few 
minutes of calm, in the dimly lighted place, and after a few 
short and appropriate prayers had been said, lend them- 
selves to the magic influence of the earnest, soul-stirring 
preacher. Never was he more eloquent than on these 
occasions ; every eye was fixed on him. No one who did not 
then hear him can judge of what he was in his power over 
boys.^ 

How well I can recall (writes E. A. Scott) how the 
simple, spare, black figure crept oiit of the study stairs with 
his old Bible in his hand, and slipped up into the pulpit. 
He never looked round him, and indeed there was nobody to 
see : it was often quite dark, and the boy football players 
came in after their match and slid, as he also did, into tneir 
seats.2 

The power that he wielded on these occasions was the 
power of a man who, having his eyes on God, was not 
looking about for followers or converts, but was rapt as it 
were into a trance as he talked with his Creator.^ 

In the preparation of the boys for the annual 
Confirmation, Dr. Temple, while himself addressing 
the candidates collectively every week, yet made 
the housemaster, lay and cleric alike, responsible 
for the special preparation of their own boys. So, 
when the day came, it was the housemaster who 
joined the Headmaster in leading up each group 
of boys to the Bishop. A little thing, and yet 
typical of the hold which Temple maintained over 
the lay masters ; they could not, if they would, he 
taught, escape, by not taking orders, the responsi- 
bility that must rest on them for their boys' souls» 
so long as they chose to remain schoolmasters. 

The record of the Rugby period cannot be 
complete without some allusion to the cloud which 
came over it through the publication in 1860 of 
Essays and Reviews. This is not the place to 
deal with the Essay on the "Education of the 
World" which Temple wrote, nor with the part 

1 Arthur Butler. « E. A. Scott. ^ jj. Lee Warner. 
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he took in the publication of the book. What 
concerns us here is the view which he took of his 
duty to his boys in respect of it. 

No doubt he, like others, undervalued the effects 
of the book and the notoriety it would attain. 
He had foreseen a certain amount of annoyance, 
but not the effect upon the boys. In a letter to a 
friend,^ February 22, 1861, he writes : — 

I for myself get precisely what I calculated on — a good 
deal of worry from panic-stricken parents * — but nothing at 
all that would otherwise vex and annoy me. ... I think I 
made a blunder in one respect, and in one alone. I ought 
not to have done anything which would encourage those 
boys to plunge into critical speculations before their time. 
I did not realise the attractions that would be conferred 
upon a book for the boys, by my having written about it. 
Even that evil is not so ^reat as it seems; certainly not 
beyond what a little care wul set right. 

Dr. Temple determined to set himself right with 
the boys and with the masters. He warned the 
Sixth Form as to the book,* and he printed 

^ Letter to the Rev. Canon R. Lawson. 

' See Dr. Jex filake's paper^ p. 26. 

' The following is a verbatim report of the words which he addressed 
on the subject to the Sixth Form : " Before I came to Rugby^ before 
I thought of coming to Rugby^ I was asked to write in that book ; to 
have written in that book as Headmaster of Rugby would have beea a 
blunder. It was perhaps a blunder in me not to reconsider my decision 
of letting the Essay be published when I came to Rugby^ but inasmuch 
as it was a past act^ it never occurred to me to reconsider it. I thought 
then^ and I still think^ even after what has happened^ that that book 
ought to have been published. The book contains opinions which had 
long been lurking in comers ; it was time they were dragged to light 
and faced. We, the Es8a3ri8ts^ knew who were going to write^ but we 
did not know what each was going to write about. We agreed each to 
write what he thought^ and that we were only responsible for our own 
essay ; this was clear to us all^ because we knew before writing that 
we differed widely. In conclusion I would warn you against two 
things^ against entering on the speculations contained in that book in a 
light or cursory way^ and against supposing that I agree with all that is 
said in that book. I am sure you know me too well to suppose this 
for an instant." — Memorandum supplied by the Rev. F. H. Bowden 
Smith. Member of the Sixth Form^ 1861. The words were taken down 
at the time. — £d. 
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and published his school sermons unamended,^ just 
as they had been written and preached. The 
simplicity of the preface tells of the strain it must 
have been to him to publish them. 

I would gladly sacrifice every other aim (he writes) if 
by so doing I could help any of my pupils to live in the 
spirit of the Bible, and to love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The head of his house, to whom Mr. A. Butler 
pointed out this preface on the first appearance of 
the sermons, said in his hearty schoolboy manner — 
" That he would, that he would." 

It came as a surprise to us (writes one of the then 
Sixth Form) who had been in his society during the 
publication of Essays and Reviews, and had absolutely 
failed to realise what he had felt, though we had defended 
him as fiercely as we knew how to our parents. Naturally 
he was not given to self-defence. 

Often in his later life did this special trait come 
out ; others he might, himself he would not defend. 
Yet in this case the welfare of the school and the 
actual incomes of his colleagues were at stake ; so 
he would take them into his confidence, if no one 
else. The tale has been told by an eye-witness 
from notes taken at the time, and will be found in 
the following letter from Dr. Percival, the present 
Bishop of Hereford : — 

The Palace, Hereford, 
September 28, 1903. 

Dear Kitcheneb — You ask me for some expression of 
opinion in regard to Dr. Temple's headmastership of Rugby, 
based on my experience as an assistant working under him. 

The time, €is you know, was very brief, only two years, 
and it is lone ago. If you had asked me then, I might 
possibly have had some opinion to offer ; but forty-one years 

1 See Preface of Temple's Rugby Sermone, First Series. —Ed. 
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of varied experience since I left Ri^by to begin my work as 
Headmaster c^ Clifton Collie have made me somewhat 
diffident about formulating any such appreciation. 

As an incurable idealist, I may confess to you that I have 
never yet seen a school which was perfect even within the 
reasonable limits of attainable perfection. This much I may 
venture to say for the encouragement of the younger genera- 
tion of schoolmasters. There is a good deal of unaccom- 
plished work left for our successors to do; and, notwith- 
standing the veneration due to the great name of Arnold, I 
cannot say that Rugby, as I remember it in 1860-62, was 
a perfect school. It was a fine, strong, healthy, rough and 
vigorous, self-centred, and supremely self-confident society. 
We felt that we were breathing the strong and wholesome 
air which makes strong, brave, and efficient Englishmen; 
and, as I look back, I think we were right in the main. 

It is, I believe, on record that when Carlyle paid a visit 
to Arnold, he described his house as a temple of industrious 
peace. It might, I think, have been described in our day as 
a nursery of the strenuous life. We lived under a chief 
whom we felt to be the embodiment of strength, vigour, 
truth, duty, unselfishness, all tempered by a domestic 
simplicity and a filial devotion to ms aged mother which 
gave a tone of peculiar beauty to the Hfe. The familiar 
photograph of Dr. Temple and his mother is to my mind 
quite as beautiful as any much-praised picture of Augustine 
and Monica. 

More I will not endeavour to say, except that I should 
have been quite unfit to attempt the not altogether eajsy 
work of building up such a new school as Clifton College 
but for the lessons I had learnt and the experience I had 
gained under Temple at Rugby, whether in the schoolroom, 
or in the Close, or in familiar intercourse with a rare band of 
distinguished colleagues, among whom I was but a child ; or, 
above all, in the chapel, Sunday by Sunday; for Temple 
held fast to the Amoldian tradition that the Headmaster 
should speak to the school from his heart every Sunday. 
Whatever else our modem headmasters may change for the 
better, both they and their boys will sufier grave loss if they 
do not adhere to this practice. 

There remains vividly pictured in my memory one 
incident of which I ought, perhaps, to give you some account, 
as it touches a matter of public interest, and you may 
possibly have no other record of it in your hands, although 
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there is still a small group of survivors out of the band of 
masters who on that occasion sat at the little square tables 
in the Sixth Form room, while Temple sat, intensely pale 
with suppressed emotion, in Arnold's seat. 

It was in February 1861, if I remember right, when the 
ecclesiastical storms were raging very fiercely around the 
authors of Essays and Reviews. He was at that time, as at 
some other periods of his life, a silent man ; but he had 
summoned a Masters' Meeting for the express purpose of 
speaking to us on this burning question, and what he said was 
to this eflFect : — 

**I have called this meeting for the purpose of saying a 
few words on the subject of Essays and Reviews. Hitherto 
' I have avoided speaking on the subject because I have thought 
it better that the masters should be able to say that nothing 
had passed between us ; and also because I thought it better 
that I myself should be able, in speaking of any of the 
masters, to say honestly that thqr were entirely uncompromised. 
I have felt sure of sympathy, but I did not wish to embarrass 
you by introducing discussion. Now, however, the stir is so 
great that I think it my duty to make a few remarks. 

" First, I must tell you that the book owes its origin to 
some conversations between Mr. Jowett and myself, as far 
back as eight or nine years ago, on the great amount of 
reticence in every class of society in regard to relipous views. 
We frequently talked of the melandioly unwillingness of 
people to state honestly their opinions on points of doctrine, 
and I believe that I myself first raised the subject. 

^We thought it might encourage free and honest dis- 
cussion of Biblical topics if we were to combine with some 
others to publish a volume of Essays; and this idea gradually 
worked itself into the present reality. Several changes 
occurred in the group of men who agreed to write, so that 
some of the present essayists were not among those who 
originally agreed to join. There was one stipulation made, 
namely, that nothing should be written which was inconsistent 
with the position of ministers of our Church. 

** I think I ought further to tell you that I saw none of 
the Essays except my own until I saw them in the book itself; 
and I believe that all the other writers were equally ignorant 
of what was written by any but themselves, with the exception 
of one who acted as editor, but had no control over what was 
written. 
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" With regard to my own part in the work, there is one 
thing, and omy one, which maices me regret having published 
in the volume, and this is that as Headmaster here I made a 
mistake in doing so, a great mistake, on account of the boys, 
many of whom may be led to read the book because I wrote 
in it, before they ought to enter on such questions as are 
discussed in it ; but so far as the Sixth is concerned, I hope 
to prevent its being thus read. 

^' I also made a mistake on account of the parents, to many 
of whom the outcry and panic must undoubtedly cause 
great anxiety and alarm. 

^^ I do not wish to put myself in opposition to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities who are set over us ; but I must say that I 
cannot acquiesce in the manifesto of the bishops as being 
either just or fair, considering the way in which it appeared! 
I find that the address to which their manifesto was a reply 
animadverted only on two points, &om both of which 
I can say that I most cordially differ, so that I feel their 
censure, when rightly understood, does not apply to myself, 
except indeed so far as my having published in the volume 
whicn contains these points may nave given encoiu*agement 
to their publication. 

'^ I consider that there is injustice in the censure, as it has 
appeared, because it is unjust for those who have not 
compelled themselves to enter into the difficulties of the 
question to condemn others only on the strength of their 
general impressions or traditional beliefs; and it is also 
unjust that any one writing on such subjects should have 
hanging over him the possibility of a censure jfrom a body of 
men who are guided by no fixed or plain rule of doctrine. 

"The rules which constitute the boundaries of the 
Church ought to be drawn in such plain and distinct terms 
that every one might decide for himself whether he could 
honestly remain in the Church or not. 

" With regard to the steps that I myself intend to take 
under present circumstances, I have to say that I propose to 
publish some of my sermons preached in the school chapel, 
but not at once, as I do not wish to do anything in a 
hurry. 

" Although I differ widely from several things in the Essays, 
I cannot make any public declaration at present, as it would 
certainly be misconstrued into a condemnation of the book ; 
and I most certainly cannot condemn any of the Essays, 
though I may differ from them, as that would run directly 
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contrary to the principles of toleration ^ which we advocate. 
Toleration is a word which to me has no meaning, unless it 
means to tolerate what we don't like and not only what we 
do like. 

" To you I have one word to add with reference to my 
teaching of the Sixth Form. You all know what the 
preaching in chapel has been; and I can assure you that 
this is a fair specimen of what my teciching to the Sixth has 
been. If you had heard it, I believe you would say that 
it has been what you, as a body, would have taught or 
approved. 

" Without alluding to Essays and Reviews^ I have taken 
considerable pains to counteract what I consider to be 
erroneous in the book, and to discourage indulgence on the 
part of the young in such speculations as are treated therein. 
My last word is, that I feel deeply sorry on account of the 
boys for the mistake I made." 

This account is what I jotted down in a note-book 
shortly afterwards, and I still remember saying to myself as 
I went from the meeting, down that winding staircase so 
familiar to every old member of the Rugby Sixth — Mallem 
errare cum Platone quam cum inimicis ejus vera sentire. 

As we look back from the day of the sere and yellow leaf 
to that distant spring-time with all its promise, some of it 
garnered in the everlasting harvest home, and some of it 
imfulfilled, we feel that it was a good time, and that it was 
good to have lived in it, and in the daily presence of a great 
soul — a man as genuinely and truly good as he was great 
and strong. — Believe me, yours sincerely, J. Hereford. 

While, therefore. Dr. Temple, as ofttimes in 
later days, refused to defend himself before the 
world that misunderstood him, he trusted his 
masters with his confidence, and trusted his boys 
with the pathetic request not to read his book. As 

^ Canon ^Vilson, who was also present at this Masters' Meeting;, 
writes to Mr. Kitchener as follows ; — ^^ I should like to see the word 
active added hefore the word ^ toleration ' in the Bishop of Herefoi^d'a 
account of what Dr. Temple said. Temple drew a distinction hetweeu 
passive and active toleration^ insisting on the latter as a duty^ and a^ a 
duty the sense of which had led to the writing of such a joint wot-k. 
I am perfectly certain of this word." 
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far as in him lay, Rugby should not suffer by what 
he had done. 

In the summer of 1862 there was an exodus of 
masters : T. S. Evans to Durham ; C. Evans to 
Birmingham ; A. Butler to Haileybury ; J. Percival 
to Clifton. Dr. Temple had set his eyes on a 
young Cambridge man to fill one of the vacancies.^ 
Wilson had the courage to say straight out that he 
could not accept the offer because he could not 
serve under one of the writers of the Essays. The 
honesty of the answer doubtless convinced Temple 
that the man was even more worth having than he 
had thought; and a little later he renewed his 
offer, and proposed an interview. Wilson came 
down to Rugby, saw Temple, and was satisfied. 
Few men would have repeated the offer, and fewer 
have submitted themselves to cross-examination by 
a younger man. 

Even amid all the trouble of this business, the 
humour of the man never failed him ; a month later 
he writes to the same friend. Canon R. Lawson : — 

The storm will blow over sooner or later, and^then will come 
a reaction. Meanwhile, I think I have got the school on the 
right track. I can wait. . . . Will my sermons sell? I 
really think they may be useful if people will read them. 
But after such exciting work as this, they will be pronounced 
dull. Netta (Miss Temple) yesterday had a letter enclosing 
a piece written by an unknown lady, to the effect that she 
was ready to be burnt any day with Dr. Temple. 

^ W. Knvvett Wilson, who was unfortunately killed in Switzerland, 
on the Riffeihom, in the summer of 1865. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOME LIFE AT RUGBY 

The home r^gme — Memorandum by the Bishop's nephew, Mr, 
W. O. Moberlj — Dr. Temple's mother — Miss Temple and 
the Schoolhoose. 

It remains to gather up the fragments of the life at 
Rugby that have fallen through the meshes of the 
preceding chapters. It has been the aim in the 
foregoing pages, not so much to criticise the life, as 
to reproduce the atmosphere in which it was lived* 
There must have been something unusual, if not 
unique, in the way Dr. Temple was regarded by 
those around him : there does not appear to have 
existed at Rugby that spirit of constant criticism of 
the Headmaster's sayings and doings which is a usual 
factor in a school circle, though not inconsistent, be 
it understood, with great respect and even affection 
on the part of the critics. At Rugby the spirit of 
criticism was suspended. How otherwise could a 
colleague,^ by no means uncritical of other vaexk,, 
write after forty years : — 

I loved him too much to criticise, even. It never occurred 
to me he could be wrong: he was so fertile and so con- 
ciliating to everybody aijd on every point. I never thought 
of anything relating to questions which came up which I 
did not find he actually had considered and given his true 
weight to before I spoke. 

1 E. A. Scott 
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Others could say the same. It may not have 
been altogether a healthy state of afTairs, but so it 
appears to have been ; the reaction was sure to be 
strong when the period came to an end, but while it 
lasted its characteristic was one of unquestioning 
and unquestioned content 

In his own private life Dr. Temple set an 
example of ready hospitality, but withfd of frugal 
ways. The younger masters had especial cause 
to be grateful for the lesson thus taught. Most of 
them Fellows of their college, many of them 
bachelors, they were enjoying an income far above 
their needs; the temptation to a luxurious life 
might have been a strong one, had the example 
been diflferent at the Schoolhouse. There the 
table was always open to guests, but the fare did not 
seem to vary whoever might happen to be present. 
At that time Dr. Temple had not become a total 
abstainer ; nor did he for some years after he came 
to Rugby take up the Temperance cause, of which 
he was to be in later life the leader; but, even 
then, the eating and the drinking were a mere 
accident of the meeting : the talk, especially at the 
host's end of the table, was the raison dHre of the 
gathering. 

You will not forget (writes a friend) the dinner-parties 
at the Schoolhouse twice a week: they were often mono- 
tonous, as was necessary when you met the same men 
again and again ; but the astonismng versatility of the host 
was what has since surprised me. Often somebody was down 
staying with him, always somebody worth having met. But 
it was always he who drew the stranger out. 

Perhaps the pleasantest meal was the afternoon 
tea on the Sunday. The Headmaster, after 
preaching to the boys at the four o'clock service, 
returned in his most genial mood, and was the life 
of an inner circle of friends. 

While his life was marked by a somewhat 
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Spartan simplicity, his generosity in many matters 
was accepted as axiomatic. When, in 1867, he was 
about to subscribe a sum which to him, for he was 
at no time of his life a rich man, was a sacrifice, he 
was afraid lest the sending round of a Ust might 
lead some of the masters into giving more than 
they ought; hence he asked each to put down 
the figure of his proposed subscription on a piece 
of paper, and to throw it into a master's cap. The 
new quadrangle was built with that cap's contents. 

Thus the school circle lived a little life of its 
own, but occasionally events from the outer world 
affected it. Thus, in the early 'sixties, there was an 
exceptional influx of American boys into the school. 
This arose from two reasons — ^first, the popularity 
in America of Tom Browns School Days induced 
Americans to visit the school and even to send 
their sons there; and, secondly, at a later date, 
during the war in America between North and 
South, more boys than usual came to Rugby, as to 
other English schools, to be educated. The interest 
these Americans took in the school took tangible 
shape when a banner, worked by American ladies, 
was brought to the school and formally presented.^ 
Another indirect action of the same war upon the 
school was the interest excited throughout the 
school by the cotton famine in Lancashire. In 
the relief of the operatives Dr. Temple took a 
leading part, hurrying to Lancashire to meetings, 
and returning to tell the boys what he had seen. 

During the years 1865-68 Dr. Temple was 
frequently occupied with attendance in London at 
meetings of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners.^ 
This was not allowed to affect the work of the 
school, which was carried on without noticeable 
inconvenience. Beyond the fact that certain 

1 Bradley's Ru^hy, p. 151. 
2 See The Memoirs qf Archbishop Temple, vol. i. pp. 133-147. —Ed. 
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classical lessons to the Sixth Form derolved upon 
Mr. Fotts,^ then the Headmaster's assistant in 
classics, the Headmaster managed to be always to 
the fore at his usual times. The effect was rather 
seen in the increased interest he took in every 
branch of the school-work, which was stimulated 
by the problems that were brought before him as a 
Commissioner. This douUe work could not, how- 
ever, be done without a great strain on Dr. Temple, 
both in body and in mind. Thus, m a letter to 
Mr. Lee Warner in 1868, he says : — 

I am working my brains into puddles with this Report. 
Verily a grateful country will never know ail my patriotism. 

In 1867 came an event long looked for by the 
school, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the school The day was celebrated 
by a service attended by many old Rugbeians, when 
Dr. Temple preached a characteristic sermon from 
1 Cor. xii. 26. A dinner, presided over by Dean 
Stanley, followed, and in a speech in which he was 
thanking the then dymg Trustees for what they 
had done for him, Dr. Temple spoke of his work 
there in the retrospect as he had before spoken of 
it when it was in the future, as the work he would 
have chosen more than any other work in the 
world. 

Perhaps we may be allowed here to look a little 
more closely at the home life. Scott, of Balliol, 
had written in 1857 : — 

He is a true lover of young people ; and, as a conse- 
quence, all young people learn to love him. I never knew a 
boy or giri who was a day in his company without adopting 
him as a playfellow.^ 

This side of his nature showed itself at Rugby 

^ Alexander William Potts^ master^ 1862-70. Afterwards the first 
Headmaster of Fettes College. 

> TestimonialB in &your of Rey. F. Temple^ p. 21. 
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whenever the stress of work relaxed its hold over 
him. His nephew, W. O. Moberly, writes of the 
days when he entered the school in 1862, at the 
age of eleven : — 

I spent a great part of my afternoons with him in the 
Close before I came to the school, and especially when there 
were football matches going on. He used to laugh at me 
afterwards for my craze for games ; but I think he did a 
good deal to make me care for them, though not to make 
me put them in their wrong place. I think, perhaps, the 
school would have been astonished if they had seen the Head- 
master playing football with me in the garden on the other 
side of the Barby Road, and sometimes taking me up in his 
arms, while the ball was in mine, and carrjring me behind 
my own goal line, while I shrieked with all my might that 
it was unfair. 

Whenever Dr. Temple was with nephews and 
nieces, whether in girls' cricket in the farther 
garden, or in merry games in the Schoolhouse, he 
was the life and the soul of the party, " making 
them tenfold more delightful." It was in these 
years that Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland 
came out, and this he would read to the young 
people with such zest and spirit that the whole 
party laughed till they cried. 

Nor was his joyousness and fun at this time 
kept for his own kith and kin. The boys would 
come in to some meal, or perhaps to that delightful 
institution — Sunday high tea. Despite the evening 
dress that was even in the holidays obligatory at 
this family meal, the boys were made happy, and 
talked freely to him, and looked as if they loved to 
listen to what he said. With his younger masters, 
too, he has left memories of sunny laughter mixed 
with serious talk. 

The year 1866 was saddened to him by the 
death of Mrs. Temple, on May 8 of that 
year, and the breaking of that intimate tie, the 
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peculiar strength of which has been dwelt on by 
more than one of the writers in this volume.^ At 
Rugby Mrs. Temple had lived chiefly in her bed- 
room in the daytime, unless she went out in her 
chair. In the afternoon the son and daughter 
had five -o'clock tea in her bedroom, and at that 
time Dr. Temple would be at the height of his 
laughter and fun. During dinner the mother came 
down into the drawing-room, and was ready to 
receive the guests on their leaving the dining-room. 
Perhaps she might be found plavmg dominoes with 
one of the grandchildren.' Dr. Temple would 
then go over to his mother in her chair by the 
fireside, and, leaning down to her, introduce each 
of us to her. Such a look as he would give her 
has been happilv caught for us in the garden 
photograph. Before prayer-time she would, latterly, 
retire to her room, but her grand-daughter, who 
slept in an adjoining room, would hear Dr. Temple 
come up to his mother's room, and read by her 
bedside the 51st Psalm, the Collect for the twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity, and the Lord's Prayer, 
and then, without more words, leave her to her rest. 
Throughout all the time at Rugby, Miss Temple 
lived at the Schoolhouse, managed the household, 
and cared for every member of the little world, 
boys or masters, or perhaps most of all for the 
masters' wives, to some of whom she was a verit- 
able second mother. An old Schoolhouse boy,* 
whose brother died while a boy at school in 1865, 
and who in this time of trouble had full opportunity 
of knowing her, writes thus of Miss Temple : — 

I for one have grateful memories of Miss Temple, who 

1 See p. 26. 

' I used to play with her, and recall the grave kindliness of her 
tone in speaking. Her son would watch the game^ and^ as in after 
years in the case of Patience, would point without saying anything. — £d. 

3 Rev. L. R. Whigham. 
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regularly came into the sick-room to see how the boys were 
getting on. Many days used I to be laid up there, and I 
tbink it was then that I began to understana the character 
of that sister of the Doctor^s who kept his house then, and 
subsequently his palace at Exeter, and made eveiy old 
Rugbeian, but especially every old Schoolhouse boy, feel 
that he was wholly and heartily welcome. My own personal 
regard and reverence for Miss Temple broadened and 
deepened as the years went by, and as a curate in the 
Diocese of Exeter, it was my privilege to be the first of the 
old Rugbeians of his own time to be ordained by the *Mear 
great master whom we loved so well.^ Till ill-health obliged 
her to leave Exeter, Miss Templets unchanging kindness, 
begun to me in the Schoolhouse days, made the palace at 
Exeter a home in the west to the young curate. 

It was perhaps not at first that Miss Temple 
won the hearts of the Rugby people : there may 
have been a feeling of self-assertion which rose up 
in somewhat mutinous feelings against what they 
thought the benevolent despotism of the School- 
house. But it required only to be in need to learn 
the great heart that lay behind, and to accept with 
devotion the large share Miss Temple took in the 
whole life of the place. An extract from a letter 
written by Dr. Temple to his sister in 1874 will 
show what she became to those at Rugby, and will 
give some idea how intimate was the tie that bound 
brother and sister together at this time. The 
Bishop had come down to see his old friends and 
Rugby, and writes thus on the Sunday night, after 
preaching in the school chapel : — 

The day is over. Both days are over. I have said my 
good-byes and must depart to-morrow at eight in the 
morning. Taken all in all^ nothing could be more success- 
ful. I do not think there has been a single drawback. 

So you see how my days have been spent. And the 
bright faces, and the affectionate words, and the buoyant 
manner, and the trusting looks, these I cannot describe^ 
for words do not describe them. 
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And all the time . . . you do not know how I missed you, 
and how I felt that it was all robbed of its crown because 
you were not here. Love was sent to you from every face 
and every tongue, and none called the gathmng perfect 
without remembering one thing was wanting. 



CHAPTER IX 

LEAVING RUGBY 

The last Sunday — ^The farewell concert — Subsequent connexion 
with the school. 

Appendix — Rugby sermon : Good Friday. 

In July 1869 a vacancy occurred in the Deanery 
of Durham, involving with it the Wardenship of 
the University, and on the 28rd Mr, Gladstone 
offered the office to Dr. Temple, coupled with an 
intimation that he would not be allowed to remain 
there long without being solicited to go elsewhere. 
Dr. Temple refused to leave Rugby. In the 
absence of Dr. Temple's own letters,^ the motives 
which led to his refusal may be gathered from a 
letter which Dr. Farrar, Professor of Divinity in 
Durham University, writes, urging him to accept 
the Prime Minister's expected offer : — 

There are many other grounds of usefulness on which I 
should wish you to be at Durham rather than Rugby on 
which I will not enter. The tone of your letter, I mean the 
way in which you simply ask yoiu* conscience whether you 
can do most good at Ilugby or at Durham, whether duty 
says stay or go, is just what I expected from you, and is the 
best pledge to me that I have not been mistaken in my 
estimate of him to whom I am writing. 

But Dr. Temple was not to remain long at 
Rugby. Mr. Gladstone had already made up his 
mind to offer Dr. Temple a bishopric. In a letter 

^ But see The Memoirs of Archbishop Tenipie, vol. i. pp. 274, 27^. 
—Ed. 
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in August to a mutual friend. Sir T. D. Acland, 
the Prime Minister wrote : — 

I have made up my mind to act on a fitting opportunity. 
But the choice ot it requires care. It does not seem to be 
your opinion, but it is mine, that when the time comes there 
will be a great outcry.^ 

Accordingly Acland is commissioned to sound 
Dr. Temple as to whether he "will be available 
before long, if necessary, and as he hopes within a 
moderate time." ^ 

And the writer urges Temple to say that the 
reasons which led him to decline Durham do not 
stand in the way of his giving full consideration to 
any other offer that may be made to him before 
very long. 

It was only too soon for Rugby that the time 
spoken of by Mr. Gladstone came. In September 
the bishopric of Exeter fell vacant, and the Prime 
Minister offered it to Dr. Temple. Again the 
balance of contending duties had to be measured, 
and this time the other scale went down ; conscience 
said "Go." Meanwhile, the happy family at 
Rugby had known nothing of what the Prime 
Minister was intending, and the blow fell with 
startling suddenness. What he himself felt at 
leaving Rugby may be seen from the letter he 
wrote to Mrs. Arnold : — 

Rugby, October 10, 1869. 

My dear Mes. Arnold — ^Thank you very much for your 
kind words. You may believe that to leave this place 
almost tears me in two. I have met with such kindness 
here, such hearty support, such generous allowance for 
difficulties. And I doubt much if I shall be quite as happy 
again. But it seems a duty to go, and so I am going. Yet 
as long as I live I shall not forget Rugby, nor the great soul 

^ Memoir and Letters of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, edited by his son^ 
p. 243. 

^ Letter from Sir T. D. Acland to Dr. Temple. 
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who still seems to live here, and from whose memory I have 
learnt so much. — Very truly yours, F. Temfle. 

This is not the place to discuss the outcry which 
the appointment raised. What the masters felt 
in their compulsory silence may be gathered some- 
what from the following verses from a poem in 
which one of them ^ vented his feelings at the time. 
The poem was, however, never published till both 
men had passed away : — 

Their dead hearts shall yet be living ; 

They shall know what we are giving ; 
They shall love thee with the loving of thy Schoolhouse towers ; 

For our loss we give thee sadly 

For our cause we give thee gladly. 
When was ever gladdest loss so sad a gain as ours ? 

.... (.«. 

But the flame that shineth through thee 

Most is ours^ that nearest knew thee ; 
Not again can others know^ nor others love as we. 

Nor is it the place or the time to discuss the dis- 
pute that arose over the selection of Dr. Temple's 
successor. It is not part of Dr. Temple's history. 
But the tenseness of reeling at Rugby at the close 
of 1869 cannot be realised without some allusion 
to these two topics, which filled the newspapers of 
the time, and could not fail to split Rugby into 
hostile camps. 

It was this which gave to the leave-taking a 
feeling which, had no allusion been made to these 
matters, might have been thought hysterical. Dr. 
Temple preached his farewell sermon in the chapel 
on the last Sunday of the term; crowds of old 
Rugbeians occupied every available seat Dean 
Stanley, who was there, writes to Sir Thomas 
Acland on December 18 : — 

^ James Robertson^ master^ 1862-72 ; afterwards Headmaster of 
Haileybury. See ArcLchnia, Occasional Verses, by James Robertson^ 
p. 39. (To F. T., " but not sent to him") 
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I was, fortunately, at Rugby, I felt as if new life would 
be passed into the Church by the sound of that voice, the 
sight of that face, the fragrance of that character.^ 

A writer in the PaU Mall Gazette^ who, it 
was an open secret, was " Tom Brown " himself,^ 
describes the scene thus : — 

The chapel was unable to contain the crowd of old Rug- 
beians who attended. Amongst those who were present, both 
at the morning and afternoon services, were three sons of 
Arnold. It was Communion Sunday, and an old Rugbeian 
who was present,^ and had not been present for a quarter of 
a century before, remembered that in his time generally the 
Sixth Form, with one or two exceptions, and a sprinkling of 
perhaps from forty to fifty in the rest of the scnool, stayed. 
To his astonishment yesterday some 230 boys kept their 
places, and it was touching to see how all of them tried to 
get to the end of the rails at which the Doctor was officiat- 
ing. He, before commencing the service, standing on the 
raised altar-step, upon Arnold's grave, had said : — 

" This is the last time I shall receive the Holy Communion 
with you as Headmaster of this school. I beg of you all 
to remember me in your prayers to-day."" 

The sermon was, as usual, at the afternoon service, follow- 
ing the hyrxm ^ for the last Sunday before the holidays, which 
ends : — 

Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 

All who here shall meet no more^ 
May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store. 

The singing of this will not be easily forgotten. The sermon^ 
was on Gal. vi. 2 : " Bear ye one another's burthens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.'' 

" This,'' said the preacher, " new commandment of Christ, 
this law of love, which Paul is here referring to, our Lord 

1 Memoir and Letters of Sir T. D. Acland, by his son, A. Acland, 
p. 278. 

2 Pall Mall Gazette, December 18, 1869. 

5 Probably G. Hughes, brother of the writer. 

^ Written by the Rev. H. J. Buckoll, assistant master at Rugby, 
1826-71 > under six Headmasters. 

^ For this sermon, see Temple's Ru^ Sermons, 1867-69, drd 
series, p. 281. Its conclusion, given in the text, has been corrected 
from the version afterwards published. 
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and the Apostles place above all other commandments. 
How is this ? The older dispensation had placed the fear 
and love of God first, then the love of neighbours. Surely 
the highest rule must be to love first God, then truth, 
holiness, justice, and after these one another. Has the 
Gospel sunk below the law? No, for under the Gospel, 
by the incarnation of the Son of God, the two loves are 
imited, can no longer be kept apart. There can be no love 
of God apart from love of man. Christ Himself has pointed 
out this love of each other as the special mode by which He 
would have us acknowledge Him. Xet us help one another, 
then, at our Lord^s call, by coiu*age, by patience, by cordial 
and tender sympathy in joy and sorrow, by faithftil warning, 
by resignation. There are no bounds to the help which 
spirit can give to spirit in the intercoiu*se of a noble life. 
When parted, we can still bear one another^s burdens by hearty, 
mutual trust. There is nothing which gives more firmness 
and constancy to the life of a man than loyal trust in absent 
friends,'' 

At this point the preacher paused for some seconds. In 
the chapel (crowded up to the altar-rails by old Rugbeians, for 
whom rows of chairs nad been brought in from the vestry) 
the hush was intense and painful, until, in tones which 
strangely brought back Arnold to those who had heard him 
there as boys, the preacher went on, as nearly as we can 
recall words which struck like pistol-shots : — 

"The time has come when we are to part. For twelve 
years have I laboiu^d here. The lines of the work were laid 
down by a great servant of the Lord when I was yet a boy, and 
others followed him and did their part, and now I have taken 
my turn in buijding up the spiritual temple which Arnold first 
planted. I have seen many go away to other scenes and 
other duties, as God's providence ordained. And now I go 
myself. But though we shall be parted, yet we can still 
help each other. Still that self-sacrifice to duty which 
Arnold taught and lived, still that preference for the true, 
and the pure, and the just, and the good, to all else what- 
ever it may be, still the eye fixed steadily on the will of our 
Master Clmst, may be the ideal at which we aim and bind 
us close together. Still may we be true to each other's 
friendship, and true to the Christian principles that we have 
professed to live by, and if so we shall assuredly help in 
oearing each other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Cmrist. 
Let us pray." 
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And so the teacher, whose loyalty to his Lord and his 
brethren men are impugning, left his work to be judged by 
his Master, careless, as all true servants should be, of every 
other judgment. Let him take courage. The judgment of 
all who have taken part in, or known that work, is with him 
already ; and, if not sooner, yet when his life's work is over, 
the cry will go up from a grateful and a sorrowing nation, 
as it rose over Arnold's early grave, " Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant."" 

The above account, written by one whose name 
will always be associated with Arnold's Rugby, 
seems to unite the work of the two great masters, 
Arnold and Temple. The tenseness of feeling 
with which this last scene of Temple's spiritual 
work at Rugby ended was not one whit exagger- 
ated in this account written on the day itself. An 
incident at the close of this service throws light 
on the question whether the love of the Head- 
master extended beyond the Sixth Form and those 
brought into personal contact with him. A 
master sitting in a back transept noticed, as the 
Middle School boys filed out, that one boy re- 
mained as if ill. On going to his help he found 
the tall, six-foot lad prostrate with uncontrollable 
sobs. He had never been taught by Temple, he 
was not in his house, he had probably never had 
six words with him in his life — and yet the sense 
of parting broke down the schoolboy's reserve, 
and forced him to expose his emotion before his 
brethren. If ever a master was loved by his boys 
it was he. 

The usual school concert, a few nights later, gave 
Dr. Temple a chance of saying good-bye in a less 
formal manner. An ode had been composed by 
one old Rugbeian, James Rhoades, and set to music 
by another. Sir Herbert Oakeley^; when the usual 
Carmen Feriale had been sung the audience rose 
again to their feet, and, as Dugdale sang the solo 

1 See The Life of Sir Herbert Oakeky, by E. M. Oakeley. 
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parts of the ode the effect was electrical. There 
are many who were there that night who will be 
glad to recall the scene when they read the following 
lines : — 

Master^ best beloved and best^ 

Ours for ever, as to-night^ 
Hands at parting may be press'd^ 

Tears reluctant dim the sight ; 
But where'er thy name be known^ 
Rugby hails thee first her own. 

England take from us to-day 

One more man of mighty mould : 

Could we think to cheat thee ? nay^ 
Such thy hero-type of old ; 

Strong and tender now as then^ 

Joy of youth and tower of men. 

No one who was present (writes an ^e-witness)^ Will 
forget the fierce disclaimer with which Dr. Temple sprang to 
his feet when the ode was finished. ^^ It is impossible,^ he 
said, using one of his favourite phrases, ^^ that such words 
can be deserved," and then went on to say his last farewell 
to the school that has ever claimed him as her own. 

So ended his connexion with the school as 
Headmaster, but his loving service to the school 
ended only with his life. In 1871 the University 
of London elected the Bishop of Exeter their 
representative on the Governing Body when formed 
according to the new constitution. In 1891 he 
became chairman of the Board, and remained so to 
the day of his death. No pressure of work pre- 
vented his giving his time and attention to Rugby 
matters. 

Certainly (Dr. James, the present Headmaster, writes to 
me) the Archbishop's work as chairman of the Governing 
Body deserves hearty recognition. He was always there, and 
his power of grasping a situation involving many complex 
local details struck me greatly. He was always ready to 
come to any special function, even in the busy summer. 

^ H. Lee Warner. 
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Among the occasions of these visits to Rugby 
were tiie delivery of a series of addresses to public 
schoolmasters in Rugby Chapel in January 1891, 
the unveiling of portraits of Thomas Hughes and 
Arthur Clough in the new Big School in March 
1894, and the unveiling of the bust of Dr. Arnold 
in February 1897. In October 1898 he dedicated 
a memorial window in the chapel to Dr. Goulbum, 
his predecessor in the headmastership, and at the 
same time unveiled a medallion to Dr. Benson, 
formerly an assistant master at Rugby and his pre- 
decessor in the Archbishopric of Canterbury. In 
June of the following year Dr. Temple unveiled 
the statue of Mr. Thomas Hughes by Mr. Brock, 
the sculptor, and made a characteristic speech. 

His last visit to Rugby was on July 80, 1902, 
the year of his death ; he then unveiled the West 
Window and the Matthew Arnold medallion in 
chapeL The day was marked by a slight incident. 
On the way down to Rugby, at Woodford Station, 
on the Great Central line, there was some doubt 
among those coming to Rugby as to whether 
the train would stop at Rugby or not An old 
Rugbeian passing the carriage caught sight of the 
Archbishop, and cried out loudly, "We are all 
right ; there's the Headmaster." The old title gave 
Dr. Temple great delight, taking him back thirty 
years, and when he reached the Schoolhouse he 
saluted Dr. James with the inquiry, *'Do you 
know who I am ? I'm the Headmaster." So true 
did his heart beat to Rugby to the last. 

And yet Rugby matters were, when he was at 
Fulham or at Lambeth, the straw that would have 
broken the camel's back if he had been any other 
man. One day can be vouched for as a sample. 
After correspondence at Fulham, appointments at 
London House, the opening of a Home in the 
East, and the preaching of a sermon and attending 
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a temperance meeting in the West of London, we 
drove back to Fulham to find Dr. Percival, then 
Headmaster of Rugby, waiting for him, though it 
was nearly midnight, to' discuss the matters on the 
agenda for the morrow's meeting of the Governing 
Body. 

To Rugby he paid the greatest tribute a father 
can pay to a school by sending both his sons to be 
taught there. In declining years he seemed to 
dwell with even more affectionate interest on the 
old Rugby stories. It was impossible to be in- 
accurate in recalling the tale ; years of work among 
other men and other things had not dimmed his 
recollection of one name or one face, any more than 
it had lessened his hearty laugh at the old joke, or 
led him to rise up with less fire in defence of the 
old and absent Rugby friend. 

Other writers will lay stress on the work of 
Frederick Temple elsewhere and at other times; 
but Rugbeians must be forgiven if they are firm in 
their faith that his best work was done for the 
school of Lawrence Sheriffe, and for the public- 
school system of England. It will not be forgotten 
that his almost dying effort in the House of Lords 
was to point out the inadequacy of the Education 
Bill of 1902 to provide the supply of secondary 
education that the needs of the nation demanded. 
However great the pressure of other calls in later 
life, he never ceased to care for the old work. He 
had put his hand to the plough when he went to 
Rugby, and he never looked back.^ 

1 For commentary on the Rugby period^ see Editor's Supplement in 
The Memoirs of Archbishop Tem^, voL iL chap, iil *' Power." — En. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 1 

A Sermon preached in Ruglnf School Chapel hy Frederick Temple^ 
D.D.^ Chaplam-m-ordinafy to Her idajesiy, and Headmaster oj 
Rugby SchooL 

" I drew them with cords of a man^ with bands of love." — 
HosEA xi. 4. 

This is not a day for difficult doctrines, but for the simplest 
and humblest feelings. The great work of this day is beyond 
the reach of our understanding. What it was that was done 
for us we are not able to comprehend, nor why it was needed 
to be done. There was much that was mysterious, but it is 
not the mystery that we find the chief topic in the account 
foiu* times repeated of our Lord's last days and death. In 
very plain language the facts are minutely told. The 
doctrines we hardly see. The appeal is not made to our 
understanding, nor even directly to our conscience. With 
the cords of a man we are drawn. The human affections in 
which all men share, the feelings which even the poorest, the 
meanest, the most ignorant partake in, the pity, the tender- 
ness, the love that can only be called forth by love, these are 
now the cords by which our Father draws us, the cords of a 
man. Not our admiration for greatness, nor for energy of 
soul ; not our reverence for wisdom, seeing into secret things, 
and forcing conviction on us as it speaks. We see not here 
that which makes our hearts applaud. We dare not here 
admire as we should an ordinary man. He whom we think 
of is above our admiration. If He is calm and dignified 
before a weak judge and an angry mob, yet His bearing has 
no proud consciousness that many eyes are on Him, and that 
He has a high part to play. All this is out of place. The 

* Supra y p. 67. — Ed. 
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dignity is the dignity of a simple purpose, of a mind too lost 
in other thoughts to have room for any thoughts of self. 
We can admire St. Paul before the Sanhedrin, or before the 
magistrates at Fhilippi. But here we cannot feel admiration. 
It is not a great man whose history we are reading. It is not 
CTeatness of soul or commanding will ; to call it noble-minded 
does not express our feeling. We cannot think of this 
history at all in the same way that we do of those tales of 
noble endurance which sometimes make our hearts beat quick. 
There are times in our Lord^s life when we can find passages 
that seem like touches of what we call greatness, the indigna- 
tion which denounced the woes on the wicked party that ever 
resisted God's work, or the sternness which reproved the 
ruler of the synagogue who forbad men to come and be healed. 
But here we find no trace of such feeling; not even of that 
anger which a man might feel at treacnery and falsehood. 
Here is not the will that compels men to bow down before it. 
His bearing is not the bearing of a strong man resolute 
in his purpose. His resolution is not of that kind which 
triumpns in opposition, and rejoices in victory. In all human 
greatness there is something like exaltation in the strength 
that makes the greatness. But here we see nothing of this. 
Not to high feelings does it speak ; not to the man who is 
conscious of a lofty purpose nooly followed ; not to him who 
rests with complacency on the thoughts of his own success, 
or his own struggles for the right. If such thoughts are ever 
right, they cannot enter here. To the heart that loves like 
a child, to the sinner deeply laden with his burden of un- 
happiness, to the broken spudt that secretly longs to escape 
from fetters which it is powerless to break, to the soul that 
is ready to despair, yes, to the thief and murderer at the 
hour of public doom, this Grospel speaks, and tells of hope, 
and love, and eagerness to forgive, and embracing arms, and 
falling on the neck, and tears of joy, and the welcome of the 
Prodigal Son. 

We cannot study here. We can but surrender our hearts 
to the love which is too much for them to contain. We have 
not to brace ourselves up with much and hard endeavour. 
We have not to clear our hearts of folly, and to prepare to 
receive hard sayings. We have not by much meditation to 
arrive at truths too deep for common understandings. We 
need no hard words, or well -taught minds, or sharpened 
heads. The wretchedest sinner that ever longed for death to 
free him from his anguish, most ignorant and darkened soul 
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that can hardly understand human language, can here find 
what will speak to him, as his mother^s caresses once did in 
his childhood, as nothing has ever spoken to him since. The 
soul that never could make the effort to aim at what was 
noble, the mind that could never take in a wider reach of 
thought than his own poor daily life, are here on a level with 
the wisest and the noblest. They, too, are drawn, as all are 
drawn, with the cords of a man, with the cords of human love 
by a loving Father. When all else has failed ; when examples 
fail to rouse them, and precepts fail to guide them ; when sin 
has proved too strong for reasoning, for the sight of the 
wretchedness it brings with it, for fear of hell hereafter, for 
bitter experience of hell here ; when we have fought and been 
beaten, and at last have given up hope ; when our hearts are 
grown too cold for words of eloquence to reach them ; when 
we have settled down despairingly in sinful habits, still 
fretting inwardly at the horror that lies before us ; even then 
the Cross of Christ may yet save us with its simple story ; if 
we have strength for notliing else, we yet may have strength 
to fling ourselves at the foot of the Cross ; to think not of 
the future but of the past ; to live, not in resolutions of 
amendment, but in love of Christ ; for He loved us and gave 
Himself to die for us. 

We are sometimes cold and dead. There are times when 
our feelings towards God seem to lose their warmth. Perhaps 
we neglect our prayers ; or perhaps we repeat them carelessly 
as a matter of form, even an irksome form. We wander to 
various thoughts and never fix our minds on God. We are 
not easy. We feel not quite happy. And we wonder at our 
own dryness and hardness. We wish for any state of mind 
rather than what we have. In the midst, perhaps, of outward 
activity our religious life seems listless and dull. We almost 
long to rush into open sin, fancying that the excitement of 
that will be better than our present lethargy. We are weary, 
and yet we know not the way to better things. We cannot 
resolve, and we procrastinate, and say to-morrow, or by-and- 
by. Or we try to turn our eyes another way and not think 
about it. Sometimes, indeed most often, all is not right with 
us when things are so : we are doing something wrong, and 
we know it. Sometimes we are not conscious of anything 
like that ; we only know that we feel nothing to draw us to 
God ; we see reason enough for serious thoughts, but our 
hearts seem turned to summer dust, and we cannot love. We 
can obey and we do, but we feel like servants, not like children, 
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and we are unhappy because we cannot rouse any warmer 
feelings in ourselves. 

And when this is so, where can we go but to the Cross of 
Christ? Can our hearts long resist the pleading of that 
story, or can we refuse to come when the Father oegins to 
draw us Mrith the cords of a man, with bands of love ? 

Perhaps under a decent exterior we hide some sinful 
habit which has long been eating into our souls. It is 
possible that we may be discharging every duty as far as 
human eyes behold us. We may even have lietter thoughts at 
times, and offer up most earnest prayers. We may be most 
sincere in our wish to serve God, and may have striven long 
and hard to subdue what is evil in us. Perhaps it is a fault 
which leaves us entirely free sometimes, and gives us leisure 
to prepcu*e our hearts against it. And yet time after time 
the temptation has prov»i too strong, or we have been found 
too weak. We have slipped back again we hardly can tell 
how; and sin reigns unopposed. Unclean thoughts return 
upon us and we indulge them; or it may be an unkind 
temper makes us harsh to those around us; or a foolish 
tongue wanders from the truth ; or indolence overpowers our 
will, and we spend in some pleasure the time that ought to 
have been devoted in honest labour ; or conceit makes us say 
and do things of which we ought to be ashamed ; or angry 
pride ^has filled our souls even in the presence of God. Our 
besetting sin has clung to us, and we cannot get rid of it. 
At times we seem to have won the victory ; we are ready to 
exclaim, " I shall never be removed ; Thou, Lord, of Thy 
goodness hast made my hill so strong."" And then the enemy 
has found us in an unguarded moment, and when once we give 
way our strength to resist seems lost. Has not this happened 
again and again, not once only but many times, and are not 
we tempted to make no effort in what seems a hopeless 
case? We have resolved, and resolved again, and have 
prayed to God for aid, and we have endeavoured to watch 
ourselves, and have avoided many occasions which experience 
had told us were dangerous. And it has been all in vain. 
And now if this be so, yet once more let us turn to God, 
and gaze upon the Cross of Christ. Let us not on this day 
make resolutions, or look forward in anticipation of battle. 
Let us think only of that sorrow which was beyond all other 
sorrows, and that love which caused all the sorrow. Let us 
think of our Lord sadly grieving at our weakness, and long- 
ing to help us, and pra3dng for our recovery. Let us think 
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of the bitter pain for Him to look forward, and see how 
little all His pain and toil would teach us. What is bitterer 
than to love, and to love fondly, and to see one whom you 
love descend step by step into sin and folly ? And this He 
saw, and yet His love was not made cold or feeble. And 
His bodily frame was weak, so weak that the fear of what 
was coming, and the weight of His sorrow, brought from 
Him the bloody sweat and the prayer which He knew could 
not be granted. And yet He shrunk not away from what 
He had undertaken. Let us look on this until our thoughts 
are filled with the sight, till our hearts answer to the affec- 
tion which thus could suffer, till we feel the cords draw us, 
the cords of a man, and we sit at the foot of the Cross, and 
never wish to leave it. Let us carry this with us hence- 
forward, and turn to this whenever we are sore beset. It 
cannot be in vain that all this love was shown. 

Or perhaps we have never really striven to serve God at all. 
We have lived as best suited the society in which we were, 
as most conduced to our own pleasure. The garden of our 
soul has been filled with noxious weeds, and we have never 
endeavoured to root them out. We have never prayed alone. 
We have but given our presence to the common prayers of 
Christians. And in church our thoughts have not turned to 
God, but have wandered to pleasures, to worldly hopes, to 
dreams pleasant to our fancy. We have thought little 
about another world. We have thought little about .the 
hour of death and the day of judgment. We are not 
wicked in the world's sense of wicked. We commit no 
murder or theft. We break no human laws. We respect 
all the rules of society. But whenever the thought of God 
or conscience comes across us, we immediately find that but 
a dull subject to think on, and we turn to pleasanter and 
more exciting themes. 

What, then, shall warm our hearts but this plain story of 
sadness ? If we have human feelings still left us, and sym- 
pathy can yet touch our souls, it will be impossible to read 
of the Cross of Christ without emotion. Let us follow our 
Lord from the Supper table, where His betrayer ate with 
Him out of the same dish ; to the garden where He prayed 
for what He knew He could not and would not have ; to the 
judgment hall where the people of His love cried out, 
" Crucify Him, crucify Him!" ; to the cross where He seemed 
to have been forsaken by God, as He had been forsaken by 
all men. Here shall all men find a medicine to heal their 
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sore disease. Who could sin in the presence of this depth of 
suffering? Who could refuse to be touched at heart? 
Proud thoughts, self-conscious contentment, cannot stand 
here. Cold hearts, callous feelings, must eitiiier turn away 
or melt; and alas, that so many should turn away. The 
sinner and the saint may here kneel down side by side ; for 
the love which flows from those wounds washes the sinner as 
clean as the saint. We cannot cleanse ourselves. O Christ, 
do Thou cleanse us, as we kneel before Thee. Here may 
come the sinner sure of acceptance. He may have felt quite 
unable to sell all and follow Christ preaching and Christ 
working miracles. He may have been unconvinced by all 
the wisdom of the parables. The threats and the warnings, 
nay, the promises of mercy and the moving words may have 
found his ears dull of hearing. But here he will kneel and 
think no more of himself, but only of his Lord, and be lost 
in the memory of this dark time. When nothing else has 
converted the sinner, this many times has been too much for 
him, and many times will it be again. 

We come not here with desire to stand right in Grod^s 
sight. We come not thinking of His justice, and asking to 
be made holy, that His justice may have nothing to find 
fault Mrith. We come not asking to be spared His wrath. 
Who could ask for anything for himself in the presence of 
all this suffering, all this suffering on his behalf? No; we 
come asking to be taken to His heart; for the love of a 
Father we beg, for the pardon which brings us to His bosom; 
not for that pardon which only spares the rod ; we cannot 
here think of punishment ; we cannot ask simply that our 
own pains shall be lessened ; we do not think of that, but of 
Christ. We have been away from Him. We long to come 
back to Him. Lord, receive us once more to Thy love and 
do with us what Thou wilt. 

We come as sheep that have gone astray. We hasten to 
the Shepherd whose voice we hear calling from afar. He 
hath sought us long. We think not of the pastures, but of 
Him ; to lie in His bosom, to be carried in His arms, to hear 
His words of comfort once more, to see His face, to feel that 
we are pressed to His heart. 

We come as the Prodigal Son. We think not of the 
pleasure of our Father's house. We think not of the joys 
which belong to the saints. We think not of heaven nor of 
hell now. We think of Him, of our Father. We long once 
more to be near Him, to see Him, to hear Him, if that at 

h2 
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least may be ours which we so little deserve. We come 
not asking for holiness, nor for forgiveness, nor for happiness, 
nor for peace, nor for protection. We come asking to be let 
once more to live with Him, and for nothing else. Christ is 
all in all, and here we can think of nothing else ; if only we 
may be permitted kneeling at His feet to embrace the Cross 
on which He hangs, and never again to move from His si^ht. 

We come not here with fears. We come not trembling 
with anxiety how we shall be received. We come not 
because we are terrified by the thoughts of the wrath to 
come. Nay, these things we think not of at all. We come 
not because we find sin is unhappiness ; if it was that which 
brought us to Jerusalem, it is not that which makes us hasten 
to Calvary. We come because love constraineth us, and we 
are drawn with the cords of a man. 

We come not with hi^h hopes, with thoughts of future 
usefulness, or of high rank and place among the children of 
God. We come not now with oreams of saintliness that we 
shall win by long and patient striving. We think not of 
fighting a noble battle, and of self-applause, and of a happy 
consciousness that God has been working in us. We come 
not in the strength of a firm will and a determined purpose. 
We cannot look at these things now. All these are good, 
but now we have no thoughts to spare for them. To be 
with Christ, the love of Chnst, to be accepted as His, to be 
embraced by His arms, that is what we ask. There is 
nothing else in the whole world but He alone. We come to 
be with Him. 

O Lord Jesu Christ, take us to Thyself, draw us with 
cords to the foot of Thy Cross ; for we have not strength to 
come, and we know not the way. Thou art mighty to save, 
and none can separate us from Thy love. Bring us home to 
Thyself; for we are gone astray. We have wandered; do 
Thou seek us. Under the shadow of Thy Cross let us live 
all the rest of our lives, and there we shall be safe.^ 

^ Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1Q68, 185*3, 1860. 
(Mftcmillan and Co.^ hdocclxi.) 
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